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CHAPTER ONE 


From the onset the whole idea of an archaeological 
expedition into the hinterland of Mexico’s Yucatan Pen- 
insula, to a Mayan Indian village the Mexican govern- 
ment feared to register on any map, gave me a premoni- 
tion of impending disaster. I let my gaze wander around 
the table from Pam to her father, Professor Luke Simon, 
then to Eduardo del Ponce Costillo, a close personal friend 
of long standing and governor of the Yucatan’s Territory 
of Quintana Roo. The Simons and I had arrived in the 
Territory’s capital city of Chetumal that afternoon, and 
now sat at dinner with Eduardo in Government House. 

Thus far Eduardo had been told very little of the ex- 
pedition to Ixiqutl; the discovery of the legendary Sacred 
Codex of the Maya Indians had not been mentioned. 

After his heavy-set housekeeper cleared the table, he 
leaned forward on his elbows and spoke to me. 

“But why do you want to go to Ixiqutl, Matthew?” 
Something troubled him. This was obvious. “How did 
you learn of Ixiqutl?” 

“Its listed on an aerial-photo map Professor Simon 
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purchased from a government man in Mexico City last 

ear,” z 

Eduardo nodded thoughtfully, brows furrowed by a 
deep frown. “Then yours, Professor, was one of the two 
maps of that issue the government was unable to recover. 
The other was destroyed by fire—fortunately. Matthew, 
are you aware the cartographers commissioned to do 
that map came close to imprisonment?” 

This came as a total surprise, “Why, for Heaven’s 
sake?” 
- “Because they violated the terms of their commission, 
The name of Lxiqutl, nor its location, was not to appear on 
the map anywhere. Why and how they did was never 
learned; probably the work of some junior craftsman 
who did it unintentionally. But when it was discovered, 
both the name and location of Ixiqutl did appear on the 
map; government investigators quietly traced down each 
copy of the map that had been released; confiscated it in 
the name of the government and destroyed it—all except 
yours and the one that was burned, Professor. The en- . 
tire incident was handled with the utmost secrecy, of 
course.” 

“There must be some reason for such unusual action on 
the part of your government, Senor Costillo,” Pam said. 

Eduardo nodded solemnly, studying Pam’s deeply 
bronzed complexion and blue-black hair as he had done 
frequently since our arrival. “There is an excellent reason, 
Senorita Simon. My government, as governments will 
do when confronted by an insoluble enigma, and by some 
means of imponderable logic, is trying to convince itself 
Ixiqutl does not exist. And yet, since by that same logic it 
knows Ixiqutl does exist, it wants the village of Ixiqutl 
ignored completely in hopes it will go away. That is the 


situation at present. In the beginning this was not true, 


but such is my government’s viewpoint and attitude to- 
day.” 
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“Have you been to Ixiqutl, Governor?” Professor Si- 
mon asked eagerly. 

“No, I have not. Nor do I entertain any such desire, But 
I have seen what I believe to have been Ixiqutl. As gov- 
ernor, and due to Chetumal’s isolated position, I am fur- 
nished with a helicopter. I took a roundabout course on a 
flight to Escarcega during the furor over the photo-maps 
and saw what could have been Ixiqutl. I had never heard 
of the place before.” 

“Is Ixiqutl located as shown on the map?” Professor ` 
Simon insisted, “Beside a river? What did you see that 
caused you to believe it might have been Ixiqutl?” 

“I saw something at the edge of the jungle bordering 
the desert which appeared to be large stone edifices, and 
since they were not overgrown with vines and other veg- 
etation, and also because there were some thatch huts, I 
assumed the place to be inhabited, Other than that I can- 
not tell you.” 

“What is behind the. Mexican government’s peculiar 
attitude regarding Ixiqutl?” I asked. Eduardo was holding 
something back. I knew this. “Why does the government 
try to disavow Ixiqutl’s existence?” I packed my briar 
with tobacco and fired it with the Eye-Tie blowtorch - 
while Eduardo pondered the question thoughtfully, as 
though trying to make a decision, his eyes on the table, 

“Perhaps,” he said slowly at last, “I can best answer 
that question, at least in part, by a small demonstration. 
You have all seen my housekeeper? The Indian woman 
who served us? She claims to be of pure Toltec descent. 
Yet before hiring her, as a simple precautionary measure 
against bringing a known alcoholic or worse into my 
household, I had her background investigated—as much 
as it is possible to investigate anyone’s background in this 
isolated part of the world. An informer of Sr. Hernandez 
Guillermo’s, Chetumal’s chief of police, says she is not 
Toltec, as she claims, but pure Kiche, from Obregon on 
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Rio Hondo near the Guatemalan border a day south of 
Chetumal by canoe. The Kiches, as you know, were one 
of the twenty-two tribes that made up the ancient Mayan 
empire, By this demonstration you may get some under- 
standing, Matthew, as to why my government entertains 
such a peculiar attitude toward Ixiqutl.” He brought his 
knuckles sharply down against the table top several times. 
“The woman’s name is Cita, by the way, and she speaks 
very little Spanish and no English whatsoever.” He looked 
at me questioningly. “I shall have to speak to her in In- 


A prerequisite to my being appointed Bureau Chief 
of International News’ Mexico City office had been a 
thorough working knowledge of Spanish, and as an ar- 
chaeology buff since my days at the University of Minne- 
sota, I was equally adept with the Mayan language. Due 


to their previous expeditions in Mexico, and as recog- ` 


nized authorities on its ancient cultures, the professor 
and Pam were fluent not only in Spanish, but also the 
country’s basic native languages and several of its nu- 
merous dialects. 

“Go ahead,” I told Eduardo. 

Again he struck the table, this time harder than before. 
Seconds later the short, husky figure of his housekeeper 
appeared at the end of a hallway that led to the back of 
the house. Her dark, greasy face had no more expression 
_ than the face of a corpse except for its beady little black 
i: eyes that darted furtively over the room once, then set- 
tled on her employer. 

“Cita,” Eduardo said crisply in Indian. “It has been 
brought to my attention that the money you spend at the 


| _ market on food for Government House is much less than 


the money you tell me you spend.” In a quick aside he 

said in English: “This is true. I have known it for weeks.” 

Then in Indian again to his housekeeper: “Therefore you 
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have been stealing from me, Cita, From me, who has 
shown you nothing but kindness.” 

The woman’s face revealed nothing. She never moved, 
little shoe-button eyes’fixed on Eduardo like the eyes of 
a predatory snake. 

“What shall I do with you, Cita?” Eduardo demanded 
brusquely. “How shall I punish you for the crime? Shall 
Isend you to Sr. Guillermo’s jail where you will be beaten 
daily and fed swill unfit for dogs? Is that what you want, 
Cita?” 

“No,” the woman replied in a wooden monotone. “No, 
_ I would not like that.” 

“Then I have no choice, Cita. I must banish you.” Ed- 
uardo turned to Professor Simon, speaking in English 
again. “Banishment is a custom here, one adopted from a 
Mexico City regime and well understood by all Yucate- 
cos, It is a very efficient method of dealing with minor 
criminals. Once banished, a person is not allowed any ac- 
cess whatsoever to any part of community life and, since 
the person is not incarcerated, the community does not 
bear the’ expense of their upkeep.” Eduardo once again 
faced his housekeeper, switching back to Indian, his voice 
rough. 

“Very well, Cita. You are hereby banished from Che 
tumal for a period of one year. Be ready with your pos- 
sessions in the morning at sun-up. I will fly you in my 
helicopter to Ixiqutl.” 

The woman started—violently, The flesh of her meaty 
face sagged as she gaped at Eduardo, raw fear in her 
beady eyes. 

“No!” she whispered hoarsely. “No, Senor! In the 
name of all that is sacred, not Ixiqutl!” 

“Would you rather I have you stood against the wall 
and shot?” Eduardo snapped. 

“Not Ixiqutl, Senor. For the love of God, not Ixiqutl!” 
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The woman now leaned forward from the waist, arms 
hanging loose and to the fore, legs slightly bent in a half- 
crouch like an animal preparing to pounce. From where. 
I sat I noted a large blood vein on her neck pounding 
madly. 

Suddenly Eduardo stamped the floor and glared at her. 
“You stole from me after I trusted you! You are a thief! 
A lying, filthy thief! You are banished! I banish you to 
live a year at Ixiqutl!” 

A coarse, ugly noise gushed from the woman’s throat, 
was promptly followed by an ear-splitting shriek of mind- 
less terror and she pitched to hands and knees, scrambled 
to where Eduardo sat, seized his ankles and began wildly 
kissing his feet, babbling incoherently. 

Minutes passed before Eduardo calmed the woman 
enough to send her packing. During this time Professor 
Simon, Pam and I sat in silence, me with a stronger fore- 
boding than ever that some evil overshadowed the expe- 
dition. 

Had I but known the nature of that evil, and the extent 
of it, I would have refused to continue with the expedi- 
tion and done everything in my power to prevent Pam 
and the professor from making it. 

“I have been meaning to terminate Cita’s employment 
for some days,” Eduardo said, resuming his seat at the 
table. He looked at me. “Matthew, the demonstration 
with Cita was only a small part of the reason my govern- 
ment wishes there was no Ixiqutl, and tries to disavow its 
existence.” His face became grave. “And I must be honest 
with you, my friends. I share my government’s views on 
the matter.” He looked carefully at the three of us seated 
around the table, and I saw the decision he had been 
toying with earlier crystallize in his eyes. 

“And now I am going to tell you the remainder of the 
reason for Mexico City’s attitude toward Ixiqutl,” he said 
quietly. “I trust to your discretion never to repeat it; I 
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tell it only in hopes of dissuading you from this foolish 
venture you have in mind. Do you know what the word 
‘Castellano’ means in Mexico?” 

“Yes,” Pam nodded. “It is a derivative of Castilian, In 
Mexican Spanish it means ‘of. Spain’ or, more accurately, 
‘of Spanish descent.’ It refers specifically to those Mez- 
ican citizens who can trace their lineage directly back to 
Spain.” A soft smile tilted the corners of Pam’s mouth, “I 
suspect you are Castellano, Senor Castillo.” 

“Very true, Senorita. In both instances.” Then Eduardo 
voiced a question I knew had been puzzling him since our 
arrival in Chetumal. “Since we are on the subject, Se- 
norita, I cannot help but notice the difference in coloring 
between you and your father. May one inquire if you are 
part Indian.” 

Pam is tall for a girl, leggy and high-breasted, with a 
deeply olive complexion further deepened by the sun 
from having accompanied her famous father on numerous 
explorations. Due to her fluency with the Spanish and In- 
dian languages she was quite frequently mistaken for a 
mestizo. 

“My mother was from Belfast, Ireland, and my father’s 
. ancestors as well, so I am an American of Irish descent, 
Senor Castillo.” 

Eduardo shook his head in mild wonder. “It is amaz- 
ing,” he said. “Truly amazing. To judge by looks alone, 
one could not help but be convinced you are. pure 
Mayan.” 

“Why did you mention Castellanos, Governor?” Pro- 
fessor Simon asked. 

“Ah—yes; I have digressed a bit,” Eduardo said. “I 
was about to tell you something which will, I hope, dis- 
suade you from this unwise Ixiqutl thing. I will get back 
to Castellanos shortly.” 

“Then you are not going to forbid our visit to Ixiqutl?” 
Relief was evident in the professor’s tone. “I was won- 
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dering if you might. I know that as governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Quintana Roo, you have the authority to do so.” 

“We are back to the subject of ancestors again.” Ed- 
uardo smiled briefly at me. “I most heartily disapprove of 
your proposed visit to Ixigutl, but to forbid your visit 
would also deny the adventurous blood of one of my an- 
cestors and that I will not do.” 

“Toledo Ordiz del Castillo was with Hernan Cortes 
when Cortes marched into Tenochtitlan, today’s Mex- 
ico City,” I explained to Professor Simon and Pam. “He 
was a lieutenant in Cortes’ army and later wrote Cortes’ 
Conquest of New Spain, today considered to be the only 
authentic account of the conquest ever produced, Ed- 
uardo is a direct descendant of Lt, Castillo.” 

“Really?” Professor Simon was honestly surprised. “I 
am very familiar with the work. So is my daughter.” 

“It is nothing.” Eduardo gave the Latin’s elaborate 
shrug, trying to conceal his pride. “But you can see how 
I cannot deny you permission to seek Ixiqutl. Love of ad- 
venture runs strong in my family. Otherwise I 
would never have permitted my family to have me ap- 
pointed to this miserable job of trying to govern 
Quintana Roo. But back to the subject. 

“When the furor of the photo-maps mistakenly bear- 
ing the name and location of Ixiqutl arose I had been gov- 
ernor only for a short while, and knew nothing of the 
maps or that Ixiqutl was a problem. I had been in office 
perhaps six months when one morning just after daybreak 
two planeloads of army troops landed at the airstrip out- 
side Chetumal and later that morning an army officer, 
Colonel Hidalgo Morales, arrived at my offices in town, 
After introducing and identifying himself, Colonel Mo- 
rales gave me a sealed dispatch from my immediate su- 
periors in Mexico City—in Mexico the governor of a ter- 
ritory is appointed, not elected. The dispatch said only 
that I was to offer Colonel Morales any assistance he re- 
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quired of me, nothing more. It gave no hint of his mission 
to Quintana Roo, nor indicated how long he and his 
troops might remain. From Colonel Morales I learned 
even less, not even the number of soldiers under his com- 
mand, though I learned later they numbered sixty. 

“A point I would like to make here is this: Colonel 
Morales and his troops were not green, unseasoned ‘sol- 
diers, but for some months had been fighting bandit raid- 
' ers that infest the mountainous regions of the state of 
Guerrero. These soldiers were blooded in battle, each one 
a seasoned soldier. When they arrived in Chetumal they 
were in full battle dress, including automatic weapons, as 
if ready for combat. 

“The only assistance Colonel Morales asked of my of- 
fice was, in reality, no assistance at all; except a short 
helicopter ride. He explained to me carefully that he had 
been thoroughly briefed prior to departure from Mexico 
City, that he understood his mission clearly, and his only 
request was that I interfere in no way whatsoever in what- 
ever operation he engaged in here in Quintana Roo, Since 
I knew nothing of his purpose in Chetumal, and since he 
would reveal nothing of the operation he had in mind, 
compliance with this request was simplicity itself. 

“I did not learn of it till later in the day, but when the 
two troop carriers landed at the airstrip the soldiers de- 
planed immediately, grouped into platoon formation and, 
while Colonel Morales was at my office, began marching 
toward Nohbec, a tiny village forty kilometers west of 
Chetumal. I can only assume the soldiers’ quick departure ~ 
was because Colonel Morales wanted as few people as 
possible to see them or know of their presence. 

“Late that afternoon I flew Morales in the helicopter 
to catch up with his command, which had already 
marched some twenty kilometers, But not toward Noh- 
bec. Ten kilometers west of Chetumal the line of march 
had been changed from west to northwest, a route by 
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which they would miss Nohbec by some twenty-five 
kilometers but which placed the line of march directly 
toward Ixiqutl. 

“At the time I thought nothing of this, for I was still 
ignorant of Ixiqutl’s existence and knew nothing of the 
photo-maps. With the passage of several weeks the in- 
cident slipped into the back of my mind until I ceased to 
think of it altogether. 

“Then, almost three months passed when a villager 
from Nohbec and his three sons came to Chetumal with 
Colonel Morales tied to a burro they were leading. They 
took him to Father Francis, one of the local priests of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe Church, and Father Francis imme- 
diately notified me, asking that I bring help, which was 
impossible to do. Colonel Morales was beyond help. He 
was mad.” 

“Oh.” The small, startled sound was Pam’s. 

“Where were the sixty soldiers of Colonel Morales’ 


“command?” I asked. 


Eduardo shook his head. “That has never been deter- 
mined for certain. We have nothing but opinion regard- 
ing them.” 

“Could you not get information on them from the Colo- 
nel, Governor?” Professor Simon asked. 

“When I reached Father Francis’ church,” Eduardo 
continued, “which is less than a minute’s walk from my 
offices, Colonel Morales sat astride the burro, his feet tied 
underneath the animal’s mid-section to prevent his falling 
off. He sat very still, with both hands up out in front of 
his face in that defensive position one takes instinctively 
to fend off the unexpected. His eyes protruded from 
their sockets to an alarming degree in a wild, unfocused 
stare and his mouth hung loose, from it issuing a low, 
non-human cry that chilled the blood. 

“The villagers who brought him in found him blunder- 
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-ing z simtosly about between Canal and Nohbec. They 
swore he gave no sign of knowing when they tied him to 
the burro, and was in the same state when I reached the 
church as when they found him; hands before his face in 
defense, eyes bulging and making that terrible cry, 

“His uniform was in tatters; what remained of it. He 
wore only trousers and tunic, and on the lower left side 
of the tunic a large area was caked and stiff with dried 
blood. The wound was not discovered until we reached 
the hospital. It had been made with a very sharp and 
pointed instrument, such as a knife. It was approximately 
four inches long, on the lower left side of his body below 
the rib cage, The incision had begun some three inches 
below the bottom of the ribs at a sharp, downward angle, 
though not extending deep enough to penetrate and punc- 
ture the abdominal cavity. From the point of incision 
the wound extended upward far enough to sever the bot- 
tom left rib.” 

“Nacon,” Professor Simon said abruptly. 

“Oh, father,” Pam asked in a tight whisper. “Are you 
sure?” 

Eduardo nodded in agreement. “Yes,” he said quietly. 
“It looked very much like the work of a Nacon.” 

“I can’t be positive, Princess,” Professor Simon said » 
to his daughter. “But from the way the Governor de- 
scribes it, I suspect the wound was made by a Nacon 
priest who, apparently, was prevented from completing 
the 

“So unenlightened word mechanics like me can keep 
abreast of the conversation, what’s a Nacon?” I asked. 

“The ancient Maya priesthood was divided into a num- 
ber of separate orders, Matt,” Professor Simon said. “Each 
order had its own specific duties to carry out during the 
various religious rites. The duty of the Nacon order was 

to conduct the sacrificial ceremony. The wound on Colo- 
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nel Morales’ side appears to have been made by a Nacon’s 
sacrificial knife.” The professor turned a puzzled frown 
on Eduardo, “Is that your opinion?” 

Again Eduardo nodded. 

“Then can you imagine how Colonel Morales prevented 
the thrust from being completed?” Professor Simon 
asked. ; 

“Only one thing could have prevented it, Professor. 
Impossible as it seems, at the instant the knife entered 
his body, Colonel Morales wrenched free from those 
holding him on the altar and, equally impossible, some- 
how managed to escape,” 

Cold goose pimples rippled over my skin. “Let me get 
this straight. Colonel Morales was being offered as a living 
human sacrifice when he escaped?” The intensity of the 
words caused them to sound strange to my ears. 

“That appears to be the case, Matthew,” Eduardo told 
me. ; 

“Just exactly how is such a sacrifice carried out?” The 
question was asked on impulse. I didn’t really want an 
answer. 

Eduardo did not give me a direct reply, or even look 
at me as he spoke, as though to describe the rite would 
be odious to him. “A detailed account of such a sacrifice 
appears in Cortes’ Conquest of New Spain, the book writ- 
ten by my illustrious ancestor, Lt. Toledo Castillo. I have 
a volume of the work here. You may read it later if you 
like.” 

Professor Simon had none of Eduardo’s qualms, how- 
ever. “The person intended for sacrifice is stretched out 


- on his back on an altar, his arms and legs held fast by 


junior priests, and the Nacon carves his heart out, hold- 
ing it up to God-Venus—Lord Big Eye—while it still 
quivers with life.” 
“Father, please.” Pam glanced nervously from the pro- 
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_-fessor to Eduardo. “You and Sr. Castillo talk as if living 
human sacrifice is still a practice among the Mayas.” : 

“Senorita Simon,” Eduardo said dryly, “I fear that is 
precisely what we are talking about. I also fear that is 
what happened to sixty brave countrymen of mine under 
Colonel Morales’ command. Contemplation of such fiend- 
ish practices offend the sensibilities, but one is forced to 
regard circumstances in the light of evidence. There is 
no proof Colonel Morales’ men met such a gruesome fate, 
but due to the nature and location of the wound on the 
Colonel’s body, the conclusion they were sacrificed is 
not an unpopular one with certain of my superiors in 
Mexico City.” 

The recently consumed. meal moved sluggishly in my ` 
stomach and I was forced to swallow rapidly several times 
to push back a feeling of nausea. Like Pam, I did not want 
to believe Morales’ men were sacrificed either, but I 
knew Eduardo’s story was not after-dinner entertainment 
—all of which served only to increase my apprehension, __ 

“What happened to poor Morales, Governor?” Pro- 
fessor Simon asked. 

“He died the ninth day following his arrival,” Eduardo - 
said, “In spite of multitudinous other deficiencies in this 
desolate region of Mexico, we have a first rate, modern 
hospital and good doctors here at Chetumal. But there. 
was simply no way to keep the man alive. Once it ap- 
peared as though he might be making progress toward 
recovery: he relaxed from that nightmarish position he’d 
held on arriving and ceased that awful cry. He even slept 
some, and once or twice spoke almost coherently, but 
he died anyway, in spite of everything the doctors could 
manage to do. In hopes he might reveal something of his 
experience in his jabberings a twenty-four-hour watch 
was placed near his bed. The last three hours of his life 
he babbled constantly.” 
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“Did you learn anything of value?” Professor Simon — 
asked. 
~ “Only that his men are dead, though nothing of the 
manner of their dying. At one point it seems they -were 
engaged in a furious battle; with what or whom I have 
no idea, and were giving a good account of themselves 
until overcome by a smell.” 

“A smell?” Professor Simon frowned in concentration, 
then looked at his daugliter. 

“Yes,” Eduardo said, “An odor. A stench that incited 
regurgitation. I cannot think of a precise translation” 

“A vomitory stench?” Pam asked. 

“Yes! That is it exactly. A vomitory stench. We de- 
duced from Colonel Morales’ babblings that his men 
were incapacitated by hysterical vomiting induced by 
this stench,” 

Oddly, but in that peculiar way the human mind some- 
times works, I found myself recalling a fire P’'d covered in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, some months before transferring 
to Mexico City as Bureau Chief. The fire gutted an elev- 
en-story hotel and weeks later one of the men who’d been 
a hotel guest at the time and seen his wife cooked to a 
crisp lost his mind and shortly thereafter died screaming 
“fire” at the top of his lungs. 

-“Eduardo, did Colonel Morales seem to repeat any 
particular word or group of words, or dwell on any one 
thought or idea immediately before his death?” Even as 
Tasked the question I dreaded the answer. 

“Why yes, Matthew, he did. For the last several min- 
utes of his life Colonel Morales screamed ‘the curse of 
Quintana Roo,’ with all his strength.” 

Professor Simon gave me a veiled look and an almost 
imperceptible nod as Pam spoke. 

“Senor Castillo, why did Colonel Morales take a battle- 
ready complement of sixty seasoned veterans to Ixiqutl 
in the first place?” 
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I saw from Eduardo’s expression he had been expect- 
ing the question but hoping against it. He concentrated 
on his hands on the table and took his time in replying. 

“I cannot answer your question thoroughly with any 
assured degree of veracity, Senorita,” he said finally, a 
heaviness in his voice not present before. “I can offer you 
some facts leading up to the Morales incident, but as far 
as the incident itself, you must consider my comments 
nothing more than speculation.” He breathed deeply, as 
though commencing a difficult task. 

“From time to time over the years and beginning how 
far back in history I have no idea, rumors of terrible hap- 
penings have filtered out of the region of Ixiqutl. It is a 
desolate, jungle-desert region where only the most des- 
perate would care to live. At first these rumors were ig- 
nored and forgotten or assumed to be mere fabrications 
for the simple reason they sounded too fantastic to admit 
to credulity: this in spite of the fact that some of the ru- 
mors were accompanied by supporting evidence, such as 
the wound on Colonel Morales’ side that appeared to have 
_ been inflicted with a sacrificial knife. As time passed, 
however, sufficient and authentic data had accumulated 
until, in 1969, some official in Mexico City became, if 
not concerned, at least interested, and a small scale in- 
vestigation was launched. Three men were dispatched to 
Ixiqutl, their mission to investigate some of the more re- 
cent rumors. After entering the region, they were never 
heard of again. 

“Since that time numerous investigating teams, five I 
believe, and each one larger and better equipped than the 
one preceding, have been sent to learn what transpires at 
that tiny pinpoint on the map known as Ixiqutl. Each of 
the teams shared the same fate as the first. They vanished. 
Without a trace. These operations, like that of the photo- 
maps, were carried out in the greatest secrecy, and I 
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learned of them only through my position as governor 
of Quintana Roo. 

“But now I must begin to speculate, because none of 
my sources of information, not one, can learn even the 
smallest detail concerning Colonel Morales and his mis- 
sion to Quintana Roo with sixty hand-picked men. One 
of these sources, a lifelong friend with whom I attended 
the university at Costa Mesa, California, is an army cap- 
tain and an aide to the Mexican Chief of Staff. But when 
he made discreet inquiries in my behalf concerning Colo- 
nel Morales’ mission he was bluntly informed there was 
no such person as Colonel Hidalgo Morales in the Mex- 
ican army nor had there ever been. I did learn, however, 


‘that Colonel Morales, along with each one of his men, 


were Castellanos. Not any one of them had any trace of 
Indian blood in his veins whatsoever. 

“This, the fact that they were Castellanos, along with 
the atmosphere of secrecy surrounding their arrival in 
Chetumal, plus the mystery shrouding the mission since 
it took place, leads me to but one conclusion: Colonel 
Morales had orders to utterly exterminate the village of 
Ixiqutl. His mission was to kill every living human be- 
ing, man, woman and child, that he and his troops found 
there,” 

“What would their being Castellanos have to do with 
the mission, Senor Castillo?” Pam asked hesitantly. 

“So there would be no ethnic barriers to the slaughter 
they had to do, Senorita.” 

“Oh.” 

“Pam, are you familiar with the history of World War 
I?” I asked. 

“Not very well. What about it?” 

“Immediately after the fall of Berlin, Stalin pulled back 
the White Russian troops who had conquered the city 
and sent in legions of Orientals, He wanted Berlin thor- 
oughly subjugated, with mass slaughter of the Germans 
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if necessary, and feared his White troops wouldn’t do the 
job completely because such would require slaughtering 
people of the white race, Stalin knew the Orientals would 
have no ethnic inhibitions, and they didn’t.” 

“That is my conclusion regarding Colonel Morales’ mis- 
sion,” Eduardo sighed heavily. “The Castellanos would 
be less hesitant about killing the Indians they found at 
Ixiqutl. These are not pleasant speculations, One does not 
enjoy contemplating his government as being an instru- 
ment of cold-blooded, premeditated and methodical 
slaughter of human beings, yet I have given the matter 
much, much thought and find it impossible to arrive at a 
more palatable conclusion. Colonel Morales’ task was to 
erase Ixiqutl from the face of the earth once and for all 
time; a revolting task, one that stuns the mind, and yet, 
if living human sacrifice is being made at Ixiqutl, then I 
say it was, or still is, a necessary task which should be 
carried out with all dispatch.” 

“Are there any plans at the moment in Mexico City to 
take up Colonel Morales’ mission and fulfill it, Gover- 
nor?” Professor Simon asked. 

“No.” Eduardo shook his head vigorously, as if he did 
not approve of the answer he gave, “The officials who ini- 
tiated the action against Ixiqutl are no longer in office; a ` 
deficiency in the electoral system. And since the fiasco 
of Colonel Morales, their replacements in office are too 
timid to carry on or they simply don’t care. They would 
rather ignore Ixiqutl, apparently in the ridiculous hope 
it will go away. Or forget about it altogether.” 

“Hmmmm,” was the professor’s only reply. 

I knew Professor Simon pretty well—since my days at 
the University of Minnesota, where I had taken on the 
extracurricular activity of sitting in on his archaeology 
classes whenever my regular schedule permitted—and 
figured I knew what was coming. The possibility of get- 
ting Eduardo to join the expedition had been discussed 
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back in Merida when the Simons learned of my friend- 


- ship with the governor of Quintana Roo, Eduardo was 


almost certain to accompany us when the professor told 
him of the Mayas’ Sacred Codex, but I didn’t want my 
presence to influence Eduardo’s decision either way 
when the professor made his proposition. I shoved away 
from the table and stood up, mumbling that I was out of 
tobacco and would be back shortly, silently cursing the 
quick seizure of cold fear that gripped me. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The fear was still with me when I reached my room, 
remained with me as I sat on the side of the bed recalling 
the circumstances which had brought me to this part of 
the world known as Quintana Roo and the godforsaken 
town of Chetumal—an Indian word that can only be 
translated to mean the end of nowhere. 

It had all begun back in my room at the Hotel Seville 
in Merida only days ago, when Professor Simon came 
from his quarters down the hall for some reason I had 
since forgotten. 

“Matt, where did you get this?” His voice had that 
odd tightness of suppressed excitement in it. At the mo- - 
ment, he stood beside a small table against the wall, huge 
hands cradling the ten-pound donut-shaped piece of 
smoky jade I had bought in La Paz, Bolivia, the preceding 
week, Before I could finish the sentence and look up 
from the typewriter, he asked the question again, the 
tightness in his voice more pronounced, 

“Matt, where did you get this?” 

“In La Paz. Last week, The day you spoke on ancient 
Mayan culture.” 
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“Td like to put it under a magnifying glass. If you’ve 
no objection—” 

“Of course not. You can have the thing if you want. 
Pve been meaning to throw it away.” 

He left hurriedly without closing the door, reason for 
his visit forgotten. Any attempt to analyze the cause for 
the feeling of relief I felt as the jade donut left my room 
would have failed. I knew this. 

Despite the differences in our ages Professor Simon 
and I were good friends. I had done a number of articles 
on his archaeological ventures in the past, and as soon as 
I finished this final story in my typewriter covering the 
International Conference of Archaeologists, held this 
year in La Paz, Bolivia, and at which Professor Simon had 
been principal speaker, I began a thirty-day vacation— 
the waters around the Yucatan Peninsula offer some of 
the finest fishing in the world—and I had it in mind to 
invite him along for a day or so. 

Professor Simon’s announcement in La Paz that he and 
Pam were returning to the States by way of Mexico came 
to me as no surprise. Backed by the Hudson Foundation, 
most of his free time the past few years had been spent 
digging among the ruins of the ancient Maya Indians. 
Today he is considered the most knowledgeable authority 
on the subject since Dr. Samuel Morley, listing among his 
discoveries the Inchul Ruins, in archaeological value 
exceeding that of either Chichen-Itza or Uxmal, due to 
the now famous Simon Codices unearthed during the 
excavation. 

An hour later my story was filed and I was returning 
to the Hotel Seville when I bumped into Pam. On a date 
- one night during her freshman and my senior year at 
Minnesota she had misconstrued a remark of mine, and 
for the remainder of the year had refused to speak to me. 
La Paz was the first time Pd seen her since the University. 

“Matt.” 
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“Yes?” We stopped beside one of those sidewalk taco 
vendor’s carts found in all Mexican cities. - 

“What is that oddly shaped piece of jade father 
brought from your room?” 

I shrugged. “Just that. An oddly shaped piece of jade. 
As jade it’s worthless; too full of fractures, I thought it 
might make a good doorstop. I’m a sucker for white ele- 
phants.” This was true. My apartment on Calle Bolivar 
in Mexico City is cluttered hip-deep in places with odd- 
ball junk from all over Mexico and South America, I’ve 
often wondered if curio dealers don’t gloat and lick 
their chops when they see me coming. “Would you like 
to have it?” 

“Mercy no!—thanks.” A tiny frown creased her flaw- 
less brow. “Just curious is all. Father came rushing in and 
chased me out, saying he wanted to be alone to study 
the thing.” 

“It’s a worthless hunk of rock Pd do better to get rid 
of.” I saw little point telling her the thing gave me an un- 
comfortable feeling each time I looked at it. I checked my 
watch, “What about lunch at Alberto’s?” Alberto’s Con- 
tinental Patio serves the best Lebanese cabbage rolls and 
fried kiby outside of Lebanon itself. But Pam was going 
to refuse the invitation—then I saw the decision in her 
eyes waver. 

Alberto’s has a small dance pavilion and keeps a fairly 
good dance combo on hand. Between these, the cabbage 
rolls and the fried kiby it was late afternoon when we got 
back to the Seville. 

Our quarters were on the second floor and Pam reached 
the suite she shared with her father and entered. I was 
fitting the key into the lock of my room when she called. 

“Matt! Matt! Come quickly!” 

Ever see a dignified, world-famous archaeologist with 
half the alphabet in doctorates behind his name do the 
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loony bit? I have. Pam’s father was in the midst of it when 
I reached their suite. 

Professor Luke Ardmore Simon is smaller than Alas- 
ka’s great Kodiak bear, but not much: well over six feet, 
massive shoulders, barrel chest, long, heavily thewed arms 
and hands the size of baseball mitts. At the moment he 
was waltzing around the room in a sort of elephantine 
ballet, the smoky jade donut clutched to his chest and 
grinning like the baboon that stole the bananas. It jarred 
me. I knew he occasionally took a jolt of Gusano de Oro 
but . . . I glanced at Pam in alarm. 

She ‘shook her head and laughed, curious eyes on her 
father. “I call it the Simon Syndrome,” she said. “And 
this is his Discovery Ritual. He cut loose like this when 
he found the codices at Inchul. But what on earth could 
he discover in a hotel room?” She spoke to Professor Si- 
mon, “Father, we’re dying of suspense—what is it?” 

“This is what is it!” He stopped in front of us, thrust 
forward the heavy donut. “This! It could be the Mayas’ 
Sacred Codex!” 

Pam went into a slight stagger and dropped into a 
chair beside the table. “The . . . Sacred . . . Codex?” 

I simply stared, understanding the reason for Profes- 
sor Simon’s antics and feeling them justified. The legend 
of the Sacred Codex is one of the first things a student of 
Mayan history learns. There had never been any proof 
such a codex existed outside this legend, yet archaeol- 
ogists had dreamed for years of finding the thing, Such 
a discovery would be equal in value to Egypt’s famed 
Rosetta Stone, and unlock the mysteries of the glyphs 
and hieroglyphics the Mayas left carved on their pyramids 
and stelae, only a small fraction of which has ever been 
deciphered, and this fraction little more than calendaric 
data. 

“The Sacred Codex?” Pain repeated in a stunned voice. 

“Right,” her father boomed, mopping his face with a 
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handkerchief. “And if it is, it’s the luckiest archaeological 
discovery of the century.” He placed the stone rever- 
ently on the table and looked at me. “Matt, you'll be 
famous.” 

Right then, at the moment he said “Matt, you'll be 
famous,” a strong, stifling presentiment of disaster smote 
me solidly. I hadn’t liked the jade donut to begin with; 
there was something about the thing which gave me a 
very definite feeling I needed a cleansing bath, but now 
this feeling was mixed with fear—a kind of unwhole- 
some, unearthly fear I had never known before. 

“Father, what makes you so positive this is the Sacred 
Codex?” Pam did not have the years of field experience 
Professor Simon had, but she was just as much the scien- 
tist as the father who had trained her, and now was de- 
manding proof. 

“Tm not positive, Princess. I only believe—and pray.” 
Professor Simon turned toward the jade donut. “Here’s 
why.” And he launched into a dialogue so laced with 


archaeological terms and references concerning Maya- 


Indians I was unable to follow. Pam, face flushed with 
eager excitement, interrupted. 

“Father, wait. You’ve lost Matt, Explain it in terms he 
can understand.” 

Professor Simon swung two chairs up to the table and 
indicated one was for me. “You're right. Good idea, I’m 
getting carried away again. But wait till Marny Crews of 
the Hudson Foundation learns of this.” He caressed the 
stone lovingly. “See these little short streaks that look like 
fractures in the jade, Matt?” 

“I thought they were fractures.” The circle of stone 
was criss-crossed with a tight maze of streaks, resembling 
cracks in a pane of glass that refused to collapse. “Or 
flaws.” 

“They’re neither fractures nor flaws,” Professor Simon 
continued, “Unless you want to call them built-in flaws, 
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This entire piece of jade, the whole donut, is not a single 
piece, but dozens, perhaps hundreds of pieces, each in- 
geniously hand carved to interlock with at least one other 
piece when cemented into place, Then the exterior sur- 
face was polished to make the joined sections look like 
fractures, It was constructed in this shape because it rep- 
resents a circle within a circle, the hieroglyph for the 
Mayas’ goddess of intelligence, Chuloklum, and repre- 
sents the passage from ignorance to knowledge. It was 
this donut shape that first caught my attention in your 
room, Matt-boy. That and the fact it’s of smoky jade. 

“All Mexican Indians, regardless of tribe; Toltec, Az- 
tec, Maya, all of them valued jade above all other material, 
green jade being the most highly prized. Yet jade of this 
color, smoky jade, was taboo to the Toltecs. For a Toltec ` 
to touch it, or to even knowingly be in its presence, was 
death. Why this was so we’ve never learned, I’ve a hunch 
the Mayas used this color of jade making this donut for 
that very reason—so the Toltecs wouldn’t destroy it. 
Those few hundred Mayas who escaped the Toltec 
slaughter in the thirteenth century by fleeing into Quin- 
tana Roo took this codex with them—assuming this is the 
Sacred Codex of course, hoping to preserve their lan- 
guage should the Toltecs follow and kill them.” 

I couldn’t resist saying what the three of us already 
knew. “But I bought-the donut in La Paz, Bolivia, thou- 
sands of miles from Quintana Roo.” 

“True,” Professor Simon said. “But the slaughter took 
place some six hundred years ago, Matt-boy, and it could 
have traveled a long way in six hundred years, My guess 
is that some of the Mayas who escaped into Quintana 
Roo chose not to remain there, but kept going south 
through Central and finally into South America seeking 
a place to re-establish, and took the Codex with them.” 
He grinned happily. “The important thing is, it’s here 
now. With us.” 
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“Father,” Pam insisted stubbornly, the scientist in her 
demanding facts. “You must have some sound basis for 
believing this is the Sacred Codex. Perhaps it’s merely 
another codex, such as you found at Inchul, only of jade 
instead of maguey paper.” 

“Look.” The professor centered a thumbnail on one 
of the seams I’d thought were fractures, at the same time 
handing his daughter a six-inch reading glass. “See right 
there? Where the two sections are cemented together and 
angle toward each other? Put the glass on that.” 

The point was no larger than a pinhead, Pam concen- 
trated on it in studious silence as her father said to me: 
“Without a good magnifying glass, unless you knew ex- 
actly where to look, knew exactly what you were looking 
for and had good eyes to begin with, you'd never find it. 
It’s a fraction below the surface in one of the seams.” 

“Why,” Pam whispered. “It’s the Mayan hieroglyph 
for Chuloklum, goddess of intelligence, and another for 
Kukulkan, the Mayas’ Christ, who is to soméday return 
and . . . But all Mayan codices discovered thus far have 
the same hieroglyphs, father.” It was the scientist in her 
speaking again, demanding more proof. 

“But always on parchment or maguey paper,” her fa- 
ther replied. “I’m convinced jade makes the difference 
in this case. See that tiny dot equidistant between the two 
symbols but on the right?” 

“I see it.” 

“Unless Pm mistaken, that dot points in the direction 
of the key piece of jade which will unlock the entire 
Codex.” He placed a blunt fingertip on the donut’s inside 
circle. “Right about there, Pd guess.” 

“Professor, I don’t quite understand.” In truth, I was in 
a muddle. “Once you find the key and disassemble the 
donut all you'll have is a glorified jigsaw puzzle. Any- 
thing inscribed on the various pieces will be nothing but 
Mayan. The Rosetta Stone was written in three distinctly 
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different languages: Egyptian hieroglyphics, enchorial 
demotic in the hieratic alphabet endemic to the fellaheen, 
and Greek. Archaeology knew both the demotic and the 
Greek, which gave Champollion the essential key to the 
hieroglyphics. Where is the key in this donut if every- 
` thing is inscribed in Mayan?” I personally didn’t give a 
hoot what the symbols were inscribed in, had only 
raised the question in the despairing hope the jade donut 
was not the Sacred Codex. 

“Hey now; by gad, sir,” Professor Simon beamed on 
me approvingly. “I guess you did learn a little something 
from sitting in on my classes after all. But you should 
have stayed longer, Matt-boy, instead of getting involved 
in comma splices and dangling participles. Do you recall 
the different types of hieroglyphics?” 

“I—perhaps not. Better take it from the top.” 

“Hieroglyphics is picture writing in which the figures 
of objects take the place of conventional signs,” the pro- 
fessor said. “As in that of the Chinese. Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs are somewhat more advanced, however—I refer 
to the Egyptian to make a point; for they present us with 
different types. First the ideographic hieroglyphic, which 
is representative of ideas, then the phonetic, representative 
of sounds. Ideographic hieroglyphics are either repre- 
sentative, where the figure of the object represents the 
object itself, or symbolic, where the meaning is conveyed 
metaphorically, as the figure of a jackal, representing cun- 
ning. Now, the phonetic hieroglyphs. represent either a 
complete word or part of a word, especially either an ini- 
tial syllable or a letter. 

“Until quite recently archaeologists believed none of 
the various Indian tribes of Mexico sufficiently advanced 
to have a phonetic system of writing. But with the advent 
of the carbon-14 method of determining age of organic 
matter, at which time it was learned the ancient Mayan 
civilization had surpassed even that of the Egyptian in 
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numerous respects, some of us began searching for clues 

which might indicate the Mayas had developed a phonetic 

system. And they had. To what extent we can’t be pos- 

itive—yet, but we are convinced that the glyphs and 

hieroglyphics adorning every pyramid and stele discov- 

ered thus far in Mexico are carved in the phonetic lan- 
e. 

“low, back to your comment about the jigsaw puzzle. 
If this jade donut is the Sacred Codex and contains what 
I hope it contains, each one of the separate pieces will 
have at least one ideographic hieroglyph carved on it, along 
with its corresponding hieroglyph. Let me give you an 
example: The Mayan word, in the spoken language, for_ 
a limestone well used as a source of drinking water, is 
tzonot. Now, we find on a piece of this jade the Mayan 
ideographic hieroglyph for limestone well, and beside it a 
circle bisected by a straight line; thus we can be reason- 
ably sure the bisected circle is the phonetic hieroglyph 
for limestone well, Therefore, if one were reading Mayan 
phonetic hieroglyphs and came to the bisected circle, the 
symbol would be pronounced tzonot. Thus-when we see 
the bisected circle in glyphic form engraved on the 
pyramids and stelae, we know the engraver refers to a 
limestone well that was a source of drinking water. At 
the time of the Toltec slaughter the basic Mayan lan- 
guage contained Jess than half the words it does today, 
and with as few as fifty phonetic hieroglyphs identified 
all extant Mayan writings can be easily deciphered. Am 
I clear?” 

“You're clear,” I told him after a moment. “The Mayan 
phonetic hieroglyphics would serve as a second and 
known language, the same as the Greek did on the Ro- 
setta Stone, Right?” 

“Precisely.” 

“How do you propose to disassemble the donut, fa- 
ther?” Pam asked. z 
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The professor did not answer his daughter at once, but 
scrutinized both sides of the donut in minute detail 
through the magnifying glass. “The Mayas made a strong 
adhesive from seed pods of the Ceiba tree,” he at last mut- 
tered as though to himself. “Which I suspect they used 
as cement on this, but . . .” He tugged an earlobe in per- 
plexity. “But for them to have carved the pieces of jade to 
fit so tightly, then put them together in a way that has 
lasted six hundred years without the pieces working 
loose, even with the Ceiba adhesive, I’d say was impos- 
sible. Yet I know it is possible because I’m looking at it, 
and the thing is fitted together as solid as a single piece 
of stone,” 

“Assuming you could get at the adhesive with a sol- 
vent, what would dissolve it best?” I asked. 

“Alcohol—mescal. The Indians here on the Yucatan 
still make the adhesive, and alcohol is about the only 
thing that will touch it.” 

“If the Mayas knew anything about thermodynamics 
they could have put the donut together without an ad- 
hesive,” I told him. It’s known as the internal expansion- 
stress theory. If each piece of the jade was carved and 
fitted tightly as possible while it was contracted by chill- 


„ing, when the finished donut was returned to, say, body 


temperature or higher, normal molecular response would 
have expanded each piece in all directions, locking them 
into place tighter than ever.” 

“By gad, Matt-boy!” Professor Simon boomed in sur- 
prise. “First dangling participles and now thermodynam- 
ics—the ancient Mayas could have chilled the jade while 
working it into shape easily enough. In deep caves. I’ve 
been in some near their ruins in Chiapas that make a heavy 
winter sweater very comforting. What would you sug- 

est?” 

“Submerge the donut in a tub of ice-cold mescal, That 
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should do it if Pm right. The mescal to dissolve any 
Ceiba adhesive present, and the ice to lower the tempera- 
ture of the donut so the key piece can be worked loose 
without damage. Does it make sense?” 

“It makes a lot of sense!” Professor Simon pounded a 
huge fist on his knee and the windows rattled. “We'll 
do it!” 

And we did. Pam arranged with the hotel management 
for a steady supply of ice while I went to the native mar- 
ket for a big galvanized pot and three gallons of mescal. 

At eight o’clock that evening Professor Simon deli- 
cately worked the key piece out of the main body of the 
donut, Pam and I waited with bated breath while he stud- 
ied the heretofore hidden surfaces of the piece through 
the magnifying glass. 

“This looks like it.” Exultation quivered in his simple 
announcement. “Two ideographic hieroglyphics, one 
for man, the other for woman, and beside each a tiny 
phonetic hieroglyph.” 

I gave up at midnight; I was too far out of my element. 
The Codex was completely disassembled, with Pam and 
her father hovering over and around the one hundred 
and two picees in a shiver of suppressed excitement, re- 
cording, photographing, conversing only when neces- 
sary and then in inarticulate sounds and monosyllables, 
I eased out, quietly and unnoticed, and returned to my 
room. 

Had I but foreseen the grisly horrors to come I would 
have left the Hotel Seville, and Merida, that night. And 
the Yucatan Peninsula as well. 

But not being clairvoyant, I stayed: for the same rea- 
son a few years ago at the University of Minnesota I 
had begun attending Professor Simon’s archaeology 
classes whenever I could swing it; for the same reason I 
had assigned myself to cover the International Conference 
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-of Archaeologists in La Paz on learning Professor Simon 


was to be there; for the same reason the afternoon at Al- 
berto’s Patio had been one of the most memorable times 
of my life. Pam Simon was that reason. She was also the 
reason why, later and against my better judgment, I con- 
sented to become part of the expedition that developed. 

Her pounding on my door the following morning was 
what brought me awake, 

“Matt!” 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“Father and I thought yowd like to see what we've 
accomplished,” she said when I emerged from my room 
some minutes later. “Last night after you left, father took 
time off to phone Marny Crews of the Hudson Founda- 
tion in New York. The poor man got so excited when 
he learned the reason for the middle-of-the-night call you . 
could hear his voice squawk all the way across the room. 
He gave us the green light and is on his way down here 
now by chartered plane. The Hudson Foundation is back- 
ing us a hundred percent in the expedition.” 


This expedition was the thing which had brought us 
to Chetumal, the end of nowhere, and to Government 
House and my old friend Eduardo del Ponce Castillo— 
who had been anything but enthusiastic about the expe- 
dition when I had left him with Pam and her father at the 
table several minutes past. 

Pam gave me a curious look when I returned to the 
dinner table where she, her father and Eduardo sat. Pro- 
fessor Simon was speaking. 

“e. and, as you know, Governor, in religion the 
Mayas’ pantheon of gods included just about everything 
imaginable, from Zotz, vampire god of the underworld 
to the planet Venus, whom they called Lord Big Eye and 
to which they offered living sacrifice in various ways.” 

Across the table, as I took a seat, Pam made a small 
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‘sound of loathing and shuddered. Professor Simon 
looked at me as he continued. 

“And here’s something I don’t believe I’ve mentioned 
to you, Matt, and since our discoveries from the Sacred 
Codex, it’s most important in Mayan mythology. 

“The Mayan netherworld had nine descending stages, 
each worse than the one preceding and each occupied by 
an appropriate hellfiend. The various stages were not in 
sequence, but staggered, the bottom and most feared be- 
ing number five, home of the terrible and terrifying hell- 
fiend Rahu. Legend has it that if a priest, or anyone else, 
put the curse of Rahu on another person, that person im- 
mediately committed suicide; the only way the curse 
could be removed from the person’s soul. 

“Incidentally, the name Quintana Roo, which is a Span- 
ish expression, takes its name after the Mayas’ fifth hell- 
fiend. Quintana means ‘fifth’—the Spanish borrowed it 
from the Latin—and Roo is a corruption of Rahu. In an- 
cient Mayan Quintana Roo means, literally, the abode of 
the fifth hellfiend, and this Rahu, Pam and I learned from 
the Sacred Codex, figured much more prominently in the 
daily lives of the ancient Mayas than any archaeologist 
has heretofore suspected. On each side of every temple 
atop each of the fourteen pyramids thus far discovered 
on the Yucatan Peninsula the inscription is exactly the 
same. Pam and I have photographed them all and they all 
say exactly the same thing.” 

“You were able to decipher them by using the Co- 
dex?” Eduardo asked. 

Professor Simon nodded, “Pam copied all the infor- 
mation contained in the Codex into a small notebook be- 
fore Marny Crews took the Codex back to New York.” 

“What do these inscriptions you refer to say, Profes- 
sor?” I asked. 

“They're a warning, sort of. Translated into English 
they read: ‘Beware the wrath of Rahu. Be diligent in at- 
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tending his Well of Sacrifice at Ixiqutl until the Day of 
Teetzcotl that Rahu takes his bride born on a Day of 
Teetzcotl.’” 

A tiny chill trickled up my backbone at the words, and 
for one fleeting instant I felt an urge to flee the room. Per- 
haps it was the lighting, but across the table I thought I 
detected a look of terror in Pam’s dark eyes. 

“What’s a Day of Teetzcotl?” My voice sounded flat, 
wooden, 

“We don’t know,” Pam replied. “As yet I have found 
no indication of what such a day is in the information 
taken from the Sacred Codex. The Czaxtl, yes, but no 
Day of Teetzecotl is identified.” 

“What’s the Czaxtl?” 

“A hexagram. The ancient Mayas wore it painted on 
the body to ward off the evil of hellfiend Rahu,” Pro- 
fessor Simon said, getting to his feet and continuing to 
Eduardo: “Governor, if you'll excuse an old man... 
It’s been a long, trying day.” 

“Of course.” Eduardo stood up quickly as Pam and I 
also rose. 

Ten minutes later I was again seated on the bed in my 
room when Eduardo entered quietly carrying two glasses, 
a plate of limes and a bottle of Gusano de Oro mescal. 

“I thought one last drink might be appropriate,” he 
said grimly. “Before your heart is ripped beating from 
your chest by some savage Mayan priest-Nacon and 
held up in sacrifice to God Venus.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


“Perhaps it won’t come to that,” I said. But the grin on 
my face felt flimsy and lopsided. 

I sat without speaking further as Eduardo placed the 
bottle on the nightstand, drew up a chair and proceeded 
to pour us both a hefty jolt. Eduardo also was silent until 
he handed me a drink and settled himself in the chair. 

“And now, Matthew,” he said at last, giving me a long, 
level look, “we talk, A serious talk between old friends, 
eh? I have the peculiar feeling of being on the outside 
looking in, regarding this matter of Ixiqutl. Did Profes- 
sor Simon or the senorita hold anything back at the din- 
ner table?” 

“They told you about the Sacred Codex?” 

“Yes, and invited me to join the expedition, an invita- 
tion which I accepted—it will be a great relief to get 
away from the stink-hole of Chetumal for a few days. 
Also, circumstances being what they are, I think my gov- 
ernment should be represented in the undertaking.” He 
offered a sour smile. “Perhaps the feeling something was 
held back at the table comes from the fact I held some- 
thing back myself.” 
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“Really?” This came as a surprise. “Like what?” 

“J—It’s nothing concrete, therefore I cannot be sure, 
But for the sake of discussion, let us call it an opinion of 
mine, an opinion influenced by my knowledge of the 
Mexican Indian’s basic psychology regarding life and 
death. I refer to the wound in Colonel Morales’ side and 
the graphic description my illustrious ancestor, Lt. Toledo 
Castillo, gave of the Maya’s method of preparing a person 
for human sacrifice and the actual sacrifice itself.” He 
placed his glass on the nightstand in order to tick points 
off with his fingers, “First, the ancient Mayas did not 
know fear with respect to dying. Just as some tribes of 
your North American Indians did not know how to lie un- 
til the early settlers taught them how, the Mayas did not, 
and largely still do not, know how to fear death from nat- 
ural and conventional causes, such as death from disease 
and old age, death in battle and the like. They feared 


~ death only from the hands of the unknown. History is 


mistaken in assuming the Mayas sacrificed only slaves. 
Such is incorrect, True, from our more civilized point of 
view, any person to be slaughtered in living sacrifice has 
been relegated to the status equal to the slave’s; which is 
probably the reason history assumes only slaves were 


| - sacrificed, but history is wrong. By far and large the ma- 


jority of those sacrificed were people who volunteered to 
be sacrificed. Second, shortly before the ceremony the 
priest-Nacons gave the sacrificial victim a large portion 
of Balche to drink—” 

“Balche?” I could not recall Professor Simon or Pam 
having mentioned it. “What is Balche?” 

“Balche is a drink made by fermenting bark of the 
sacred Balche tree, wild honey and marijuana, It is a 
powerful tranquilizing mind-changing drug that makes 
a person very happy and content with his immediate 
circumstances. The priest-Nacons gave it to the victims 
to insure their remaining docile until the moment of 
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death. One big swallow of Balche is enough to send the 
hardiest person reeling.” 

I did not understand what he was driving at. “What 
has this got to do with Colonel Morales’ wound, Eduardo? 
What is the opinion you did not disclose at the dinner 
table?” 

“That possibly Colonel Morales’ wound was not made 
by a Nacon’s sacrificial knife.” 

“But earlier you said— 

“Quite right, Matthew. Earlier I said the wound was- 
made by a Nacon’s knife, and that was, and is, my opin- 
ion, but an opinion easily discredited in the light of what 
I have just told you. At the table I said it seemed impos- 
sible that Colonel Morales, at the instant the point of the 
knife entered his body, could wrench free of those hold- 
ing him on the altar and escape. This impossibility be- 
comes a certainty when one realizes that if Colonel Mo- 
rales was an intended sacrificial victim, he was also 
drugged to the point of stupefaction on Balche, which 
would have made the wrenching free and the subse- 
quent escape a gargantuan task indeed.” 

“But your housekeeper Cita; you mention Ixiqutl, 
where human sacrifice possibly takes place, and she bab- 
bles in terror.” 

“True again, Matthew, but now the Maya’s basic phi- 
losophy of life and death comes into play. Cita would 
never have become so thoroughly terrified at prospects 
of death, even death from a Nacon’s knife because the 
Maya’s basic philosophy remains unchanged from what 
it was centuries ago—he is still incapable of fearing death 
by what we term natural causes, Cita’s fear was inspired 
by something else entirely. Something unknown.” 

“But Colonel Morales was a Castellano, not a Maya. 
He would be capable of fearing death from any source.” 

“You make my point for me, Matthew. Colonel Mo- 
Tales was a soldier; a soldier’s soldier, so-I managed to 
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learn, and therefore acquainted and perhaps even cal- 
loused to death, But when he reached Chetumal, Colonel 
Morales was a madman. There is nothing on the conven- 
tional battlefield today that could drive a tough, battle- 
seasoned soldier like Colonel Morales to madness, Can 
you think of anything?” 

I did not answer at once, but sat recalling the flash of 
fear I thought I had noted in Pam’s eyes at the table, and 
the feeling of dread and apprehension I had experienced 
since Professor Simon discovered the jade donut was the 
Sacred Codex. 

“No,” I said finally. “I can’t think of anything.” It was 
not until then that I recognized fully how deeply con- 
cerned Eduardo was about the mystery at Ixiqutl and the 
safety of the expedition. 

“Please understand,” he continued, “I do not contend 
that living human sacrifice is not being made at Ixiqutl. 
Regardless, I am convinced something else, possibly some- 
thing far removed from such sacrifice, is taking place 
there.” 

“Such as what, Eduardo?” My voice sounded a bit 
strained. 

“Such as I cannot imagine what, Matthew. But even 
with living human sacrifice the horrible practice it is, I 
also cannot imagine it as something to cause a tough, 
professional soldier like Colonel Morales to go mad and 
die screaming: ‘Beware the curse of Quintana Roo.’ ” 

Heavy footsteps sounded along the hall. Professor Si- 
mon, ruddy face flushed with excitement, appeared in 
the doorway. “Am I interrupting?” 

“Certainly not.” Eduardo jumped up to offer his seat. 

“No-no, Governor.” The professor sat down on the 
bed beside me. “Pam, in going over the material taken 
from the Sacred Codex, made a discovery that will shake 
the Mayan faction of the archaeological world to the 
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depths of its musty boots.” Before either Eduardo or I 
could ask what discovery, he continued: 

“Governor, you're familiar with the legend of the Az- 
tec Indians’ foremost god, Quetzalcoatl?” 


“Of course. Quetzalcoatl was white, like us, but with — 


startling blond hair. He is supposed to have drunk be- 
witched pulque with his brother Tezxatlipoca, then sailed 
away in a reed canoe, promising the Aztecs to one day 
return in a great white bird showering treasures from the 
sky. His return means an end to all evil and wickedness 
on earth, and the beginning of an earthly paradise com- 
parable to the present-day concept of the Garden of 
Eden. The Mayas adopted this same legend almost word 
for word, but substituting the name of Quetzalcoatl with 
that of Kukulkan.” 

“And the name of Quetzalcoatl’s brother, Tezxatli- 
poca, with that of Uzxtl,” Professor Simon said, “who, 
along with the Mayas’ goddess of intelligence, Chuloklum, 
are both supposed to accompany Kukulkan in his return 
in the great white bird. Right?” 

Eduardo nodded, by his expression a bit puzzled. 
“That’s right.” 

“Wrong, Governor,” Professor Simon chuckled, He 
was teaching archaeology now and in his glory. “Wrong 
on one small point, which is the thing that will shake ar- 
chaeology all the way to the bottom. The Mayas did not 
adopt their legend from the Aztecs, Exactly the opposite 
is the case. The Aztecs adopted their legend from the 
Mayas! Quetzalcoatl sailed away in the Year of the Reed 
during the Reign of Tahopec, the Aztec’s Sea-~God; 
according to Aztecan mythology. The last Reign of To- 
hopec took place in our year of 101 B.C. Pam has just 
learned that Kukulkan sailed away in the Year of the 
Wind during the’ Reign of Nahautl, the Mayas’ God of 
the Elements, and the last reign of the God of the Ele- 
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ments took place 2500 B.C. which pinpoints the Mayan 
legend as preceding that of the Aztecs’ by almost twenty- 
four centuries.” Professor Simon leaned rearward, hands 
on his massive legs, beaming proudly as we assimilated 
this. Even with my meager knowledge of Mayan archaeol- 
ogy, I could well understand his statement that Pam’s 
discovery would shake some musty boots. 

Eduardo shook his head sharply, as though to shake 
his thoughts into line. “It’s—it’s amazing,” was all he 
could manage. 

“Another thing, Governor,” Professor Simon went on. 
“Pam and I have discussed the miatter; since you are ac- 
companying the expedition to Ixiqutl, would you mind 
using your helicopter? It would facilitate matters enor- 
mously.” 

“I had meant to suggest use of the helicopter,” Eduardo 
replied. “The Landrover and the one-ton carrying all 
you brought from Merida can reach Ixiqutl easily by 
following the desert-jungle border from Chetumal, but 
this would take most of a day. With the helicopter we 
can reach Ixiqutl in less than an hour. It is only some 
ninety kilometers straight-line distance.” 

“Splendid, splendid.” Professor Simon turned to me. 
“Matt-boy, now comes the time when we must ask you 
for another contribution to our expeditionary efforts. 
How does bleaching your hair a bright blond and play- 
ing god strike you?” 

For the moment it struck me off balance. “You mean 
—pretend to be Kukulkan?” 

“That’s right. The idea is this: With you as Kukulkan, 
me as his brother Uzxtl, Pam as Chuloklum and the gov- 
ernor here as the Spirit of the Great White Bird, we de- 
scend on Ixiqutl in the helicopter tossing out strips 
of that brightly-colored cloth and glass beads we brought 
as trade goods which, hopefully, the Ixiqutlans will con- 
strue to be treasures from the sky. If we can get the peo- 
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ple of Ixiqutl to truly believe it is the return of Kukulkan, 
it will nullify any animosity we might otherwise encoun- 
ter. Are you game?” 

Game or not, I knew I'd do as the professor asked. 
Eduardo was not only game, but for the first time since 
he had learned of the expedition, began to show a little 
enthusiasm and started at once scribbling down a list of 
arms and other gear to take from the Chetumal garrison. 

“Just in case the natives at Ixiqutl want to sacrifice Ku- 
kulkan instead of worship him... “And we'll take a 
small detachment of soldiers also—provided I can find 
any volunteers. My tenure as governor here has taught 
me one should never try to assume the actions of the 
superstitious.” 


The next morning I protested that Professor Simon 
was better suited for Kukulkan—the idea of playing god 
did not appeal to me in any way, but neither Pam nor her 
father would hear of it. 

“Kukulkan is supposed to be eternally young and 
handsome,” Professor Simon told me. “A role I could 
hardly put across. Besides, according to the legend, 
Uzxtl was his elder brother. But we'll need some hydro- 
gen peroxide from the hospital to bleach your hair.” 

White paint to change the color of Eduardo’s fourteen- 
passenger olive drab helicopter also came from the hos- 
' pital, and the expedition could have taken off for Ixiqutl 
by midday had it not been for the detachment of soldiers 
Eduardo wanted to take along. None of those at the Che- 
tumal garrison would offer to accompany us. When he 
explained the mission and asked for volunteers, not a man 
stepped forward. 

“I know where to get men who won’t quiver in fear 
at the mention of Ixiqutl,” he finally gritted, winding up 
the helicopter for take-off. “At the Magdalena garrison, 
up in Sonora, PI find the volunteers we need.” 
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And he did; returning late that night with squat, 
broad, powerful- -bodied Sergeant Angel Chavez, about 
thirty and the oldest; Corporal Jesus Cabezas, in his early 
twenties; and four Privates: Ruiz, Ortega, Garcia and 
Toledo, all in their late teens. Each of these new additions 
to our party had two unmistakable things in common with 
the other five—the deep mahogany complexion and blue- 
black hair of the pureblood Indian, and that self-assured, 
fearless aura of the professional soldier. I was greatly re- 
lieved to see them and, I suspect, so were Pam and her 
father. 

“I briefed them thoroughly in Magdalena,” Eduardo 
told me proudly over the meal Pam had prepared in the 
absence of a housekeeper. “And exaggerated a bit over- 
much by emphasizing the mission could become an ex- 
tremely hazardous one, the termination of which might 
be even more disastrous than that of Colonel Morales’ 
mission. Each one of the six volunteered without hesita- 
tion or question. They are good men. I was very fortu- 
nate.” 

All but six seats had been removed from the helicopter 
for greater cargo space and after the meal, despite the 
late hour, the entire group pitched in to load it. First went 
the glass beads, which we hoped the Ixiqutlans would 
think were jade, then the large bundles of bright-colored 
cloth torn into half-yard sections. Following these were 
side arms and tommyguns, hand grenades, two cases of 
dynamite, fuse, caps, and, at Professor Simon’s sugges- 
tion, gas masks, 

“In case we encounter that vomitory stench which is 


- supposed to have incapacitated Colonel Morales’ men,” 


the professor said. “I can’t imagine what could generate 
such a stench, but the gas masks will help if we encounter 
it > 
“It looks more like we’re prepared for an armed inva- 
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sion than an archaeological venture,” Pam commented 
as we finished the loading. 

“The point is to be prepared for any aai Se- 
norita,” Eduardo replied quietly. “I personally hope we 
will have to use none of these armaments, but if such be- 
comes necessary, the weapons will be available. What a 
shame we cannot take all the tents and other camping gear 
and equipment in the helicopter. That would simplify 
matters a great deal.” 

“Are the soldiers taking the vehicles?” 

Eduardo nodded. “They will be gone before dawn.” 

All through these preparations Professor Simon exuded 
a buoyant, enviable exuberance, but not so his lovely 
daughter. Early in the evening a certain strained look 
appeared on her face and became more noticeable with 
each passing hour. This puzzled me no little. First the 
quickly fleeting look of fear I was sure I had seen in her 
eyes at the dinner table the night before, and now this. 

With the loading of the helicopter all was in readiness, 
even to my hair bleached to a startling blond, and I wan- 
dered out on the veranda for a few minutes before turn- 
ing in. Clouds covering the moon gave it an opaque, pus- 
colored, yellowish hue, and the hot, sticky wind creeping 
north from the Guatemalan jungle scant miles away had 
about it a strange sighing which gave the impression of 
evil spirits awakening from the grave to begin a night’s 
work, I had been standing on the edge of the veranda 
looking down over the meager and feeble lights scat- 
tered through the adobe and sheet-tin huts of Chetumal — 
when I became aware of a figure huddled in silence in 
a rattan chair against the wall behind me. 

“Pam?” I spoke her name because I had noticed her 
absence shortly before coming outside. I got no answer. 

“Pam, is that you?” 

My only answer this time was a small but unmistakable 
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sob of despair—but it was enough. I sprang to her side, 
_ knelt beside the chair. She sat bent far forward, face in 
hands, trembling so hard the chair began to squeak, 

“Pam! What is it? Are you ill?” 

“I—I—no, I’m not ill,” she stuttered, voice muffled by 
her hands, “I—don’t know what it is. It’s—it’s just a feel- 
ing.” A final shiver shook her and she straightened just as 
the clouds cleared the moon. It shone full on her face 
and this time I was more certain than ever I saw fear in 
her eyes. 

“Pam, tell me.” I shook her gently by the shoulder. 
“What’s the matter?” Under ordinary circumstances the 
question would have been perfectly reasonable, but cir- 
cumstances as I saw them were not ordinary and there- 
fore, to me, it sounded a bit stupid. I suspected I knew the 
cause of her problem, even if she did not. Furthermore, 
Pam seemed convinced I knew it. Her next words proved 
this. 

“You know what the matter is, Matt. You sensed some- 
thing wrong back in Merida and long before I did, so you 
tell me. I honestly don’t know. As I said, it’s just a feel- 
ing. What is this ‘something’ which I feel is wrong some- 
where?” 

Her question left me with two courses of action: 
could either lie or tell the truth, yet to tell the truth with- 
_ Out some positive, tangible proof to support my belief 
we were all headed for catastrophe was foolish. She might 
justifiably think me a superstitious nut, or-a ridiculous 
weirdo, and I wanted Pam Simon to regard me as any- 
thing but a nut or a weirdo. Also, but on the other side 
of the coin, if I convinced her my beliefs were well 
founded, her fear could magnify to such a degree it af- 
fected the expedition adversely—Pam was the one person 
on earth who could induce her father to cancel it—and in 
spite of my own increasing fears and presentiments of 
disaster, I could not allow this to happen. 
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True, Pam was the initial reason for my decision tos 
forgo a vacation and become a member of the expedi- 
tion, but after this decision was made another reason, not 
as personal though just as compelling for wanting the 
expedition to continue and succeed, had arisen, 

On the morning after Professor Simon discovered the 
jade donut to be the Sacred Codex, elderly, starvation- 
scrawny, bird-quick Marny Crews of the Hudson Foun- 
dation arrived in Merida aboard his chartered plane and 
swept into the Hotel Seville backed by four husky armed 
guards, Earlier I had tried to give the Codex to Pam an 
her father, but they wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Its yours, Matt,” Pam insisted. “And that’s final. Fa- 
ther only discovered the donut was the Codex.” 

“Only be careful, Matt-boy,” Professor Simon said 
quietly. “The Codex is worth a fortune to any museum in 
the world, but Marny will try to get it for peanuts. He’s 
a shrewd trader, Hit him quick and heavy.” 

I hit him heavy; with a price that would have staggered 
most men—one and one-half million dollars for the Co- 
dex, take it or leave it—and he staggered the three of us 
by taking it without a haggle; his Letter of Intent stating, 
at my insistence and over Pam and Professor Simon’s ob- 
jections, that he would deposit in the bank half a million 
dollars under each of our names on his return to New 
York, 3 

It was in a brief conversation alone with me in the hotel 
hallway just before he swept out of the Seville with the 
Codex and again framed by his four bruisers that Crews 
gave me the second reason for accompanying the Simons 
and, now, wanting the expedition to be a success. 

“Will you permit me to announce it was Professor Si- 
mon who discovered the Codex, Mr. Gardner?” Crews 
whispered to me. 

“Of course. It’s the truth. He did discover it. I tried to 
give him the thing, but he refused.” 
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“Tch-tch, but that’s Luke Simon. I ask if I might an- 
nounce he discovered it because Hudson Foundation has 
big plans for him, provided his expedition to this Ixiqutl 
place is fruitful. The Board of Directors are on the fence 
now whether to choose him or Dr. Isadore Hench, the re- 
nowned authority on American Indian ancient cultures, 
but if this Ixiqutl thing is fruitful there’s no doubt about 
it. Luke will get the honors.” 

“You've lost me,” I said bluntly. “What honors?” 

Crews started as if he had caught me defiling a holy 
place. “Why—the Hudson Award, young man, the Hud- 
son Award; what else? In archaeology it far surpasses the 
Nobel Prize for peace or medicine or what have you. It 
denotes the recipient has achieved the ultimate in archae- 
ological accomplishment; the ne plus ultra, as it were. 


^ There will be a large museum built and named after him 


in his honor, a huge scholarship fund placed under his 
control to “aid any students of archaeology he deems 
worthy, and it goes without saying he will be considered 
the foremost authority in his field in the archaeological 
world. These are but a few of the honors when—” 

“Now I remember,” I interrupted. And I did. Crews 
was right. Receiving the Hudson Award was the ne plus 
ultra for any archaeologist, and I knew suddenly I would 
do everything in my power to help Professor Simon get 
it. Only a graphic foreknowledge of the horrors to which 
we were soon to be subjected at Ixiqutl could have made 
me change my mind and cause me to quit the expedi- 
tion—and then only if Pam and her father quit it as well, 
In short, now that the die was cast I was determined to 
see the thing through to the end and be on hand to render 
whatever assistance I could, all of which presented me 
with a grinding dilemma: I must not reveal my sus- 
picions of impending disaster, yet somehow orient and 
condition Pam and her father, and the others of the ex- 
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pedition, to the possibilities of that disaster and protect 
them from it should the disaster occur. 

So, in reply to Pam’s question “What is the ‘something’ 
which is wrong somewhere?” I lied. 

“You're imagining things,” I told her, forcing a laugh. 
“There’s nothing wrong. You're imagining things. Can 
you describe this feeling?” 

She shook her head, “Only that I feel an almost des- 
perate urge to run, to flee—anywhere but Ixiqutl. And I 
can’t imagine why. I mean, I know it’s from a sort of fear, 
but I can’t imagine why I should be afraid.” 

“The Codex?” 

“I—” She started to shake her head again, but did not, 
“That could have been the beginning of it and I didn’t 
recognize it till now, but it isn’t the Codex any longer. 
At least not entirely. Matt, listen to me. What if living 
human sacrifice isn’t the only thing we find at Ixiqutl? 
What if the ancient Mayas’ superstitions about the hell- 
fiend Rahu aren’t superstitions at all? What if Rahu ex- 
ists?” 

“This doesn’t sound like the knowledgeable, sophisti- 
cated Pam Simon, Archaeologist, speaking.” I could think 
of nothing more appropriate to say. Her question hit me 
solid. “You're not superstitious?” 

“No, Pm not, But this is Pam Simon, Arbola 
who has been using the information found in the Codex to 
translate all the carvings left by the Mayas, which we 
have photographs of, because her father dislikes wear- 
ing glasses and her vision is better than his.” 

“So?” 

“So there is something friglitening about those trans- 
lations, Matt.” 

“What do they say?” 

“It isn’t so much what they say, but the way the things, 
are said. There is a positiveness, a solid, authoritative 
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tone about them which leads me to suspect Rahu was not 
altogether a figment of the ancient Mayas’ imagination.” 

“Have you mentioned this to your father?” 

“No. Because I have no proof, It’s just this feeling I 
have. Besides, father is so excited over the whole affair 
he reminds me of a little boy on the last day of school 
before summer vacation. I doubt if it would deter him one 
iota if he knew for certain Rahu was a fact of being. He 
would only be more anxious to reach Ixiqutl. He’s so 
wrapped up in things he hopes to discover there he’s vir- 


- tually oblivious to all else.” 


“I can’t see anything out of kilter with the expedition,” 
I lied frankly. “Perhaps you’re just imagining things; 
the excitement of finding the Codex, the hectic days get- 
ting ready to ship from Merida to Chetumal—then 
there’s the heat and a number of other things to get a per- 


‘son overwrought.” 


“But ever since we learned the jade donut was the Co- 
dex you've acted strangely,” she said in a mildly accus- 
ing tone. “Nothing I could pinpoint. I sensed it rather 
than saw it, really.” 

“Anything you noticed about me could have stemmed 
from the fact I gave up a fishing vacation I’d been look- 
ing forward to for months to join the expedition,” I told 
her, then held my breath waiting to see if the lie took 
hold. It did, but she was so long in replying I began to 
think she wasn’t going to. 

“Oh, Matt. I'd forgotten that,” she said at last. “Are 
you sure?” 

“I am.” One lie always seems to make each successive 
lie easier. “Very serious.” 

Once more for a long time she was silent, as deeper 
clouds further discolored the face of the moon and the 
eerie sounds returned to the wind sifting north from the 
Guatemalan jungle. Finally she gave a small, shaky laugh 
of relief and apology and said quietly: 
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“I had no idea, Matt. I’ve been thinking all along you 
felt some sort of premonition about the Codex, felt there 
was something portentously evil about it.” Again the small 
laugh, this time a bit embarrassed. “Perhaps I’ve been 
looking at things wrong altogether; but it’s such a relief 
just talking to someone about it. Suddenly I feel like the 
sinner who has unburdened his soul to the priest. I—yes, 
I can see now that I got off on the wrong foot to begin 
with. Know something? Perhaps I was becoming kind of 
paranoid. Whew! I’m glad it’s over with.” 

She rose to her feet and I stood up beside her. So was 
I glad it was over with, but it was only over with for her. 
During the-past few days my premonition had done 
nothing but grow stronger, had crystalized into an almost 
tangible thing. : 

Back in the dining room we found Eduardo with Pro- 
fessor Simon’s photo-map spread on the table, poring 
over it with Sgt. Chavez and Cpl. Cabezas. 

“According to my calculations,” Eduardo said in Span- 
ish, “and without mishaps, you should reach Ixiqutl in 
six or seven hours. Sgt. Chavez, you drive the Landrover.” 

“Si, Senor Jefe.” 

“Cpl. Cabezas, you the carry-all.” 

“Si, Senor Jefe.” 

Eduardo glanced at his watch. “You will leave for Ixi- 
qutl at first light or a bit before. Drive along the desert 
where it borders the jungle; the terrain is flat and you 
should: have no trouble with the vehicles, Since dawn 
comes around four-thirty at this season of the year, you 
should reach the vicinity of Ixiqutl between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. Do not continue into the village. Re- 
member that. Do not continue into Ixiqutl, but stop a 
few kilometers this side of Ixiqutl and wait till you see 
the helicopter go over—the flight departs Chetumal 
tomorrow noon at twelve sharp. Keep watching through 
the binoculars and when you see the helicopter pass 
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over, only then do you proceed to the village. The heli- 
copter will be landed by the time you reach Ixiqutl. Keep 
your tommyguns handy, and if we are under attack, you 
have your orders. If the villagers are not hostile, this will 
be obvious also and you are to join the rest of us, Are 
there any questions?” 

“No, Senor Jefe,” Chavez said. “I understand with great 
clarity.” He looked questioningly at Cabezas seated be- 
side him. The corporal only shook his head. 

` “Then take the map, Sergeant,” Eduardo said, “You 
will be in the lead; the compass is in the Landrover.” 

“And that,” he smiled, continuing to me after the sol- 
diers left, and speaking in English, “is that. All is now 
in readiness. Tomorrow we go to Ixiqutl.” 

I nodded. Since learning of the Sacred Codex Eduardo’s 
lack of enthusiasm for the expedition had committed a 
complete about-face. I suspected this was because he had 
in mind some scheme, or hope, of solving his govern- 
ment’s problem with Ixiqutl regardless of what we found 
there, All I said was: “Why do the soldiers call you jefe, 
for chief, instead of governor?” 

His smile broadened. “It is their way of showing re- 
spect and loyalty. To the Mexican Indian a governor is 
merely another man with authority who, in their esteem, 
could be held lower than a dog, but a jefe is quite an- 
other matter indeed. The Indian will call no man chief 
unless he honestly admires, respects and trusts that man. 


‘It is true Hernan Cortes conquered the Indian, but neither 


Cortes nor any of his successors were able to break the 
Indian’s spirit or compromise his integrity. Sergeant An- 
gel Chavez is a very intelligent man. His military service 
record mentioned that he had attended some school for 
a while as a youngster in your Arizona.” 

“I still think this whole thing smacks more of a mili- 
tary operation than it does of an archaeological expedi- 
tion,” Pam said quietly from behind me. 
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“True, Senorita. At least my contribution to the ven- 
ture.” A certain grimness edged into Eduardo’s tone. “But 
I am determined to solve the mystery of what happened 
to Colonel Hidalgo Morales and sixty of my brave coun- 
trymen, and eliminate the circumstances leading to their 
death if possible. Living human sacrifice is a matter not 
pleasant to contemplate.” s 

Some minutes later, alone in my room again and un- 
dressing for bed, I realized abruptly with mild surprise 
the prospects of discovering living human sacrifice a prac- 
tice at Ixiqutl disturbed me very little. My fears stemmed 
from nothing so physical or corporeal as a fellow human 
being having his beating heart torn from his chest, but 
from something far more sinister and evil, something — 
unknown and non-human. Something not of this earth. 

Yet regardless of what it was, I had appointed myself 
a guard force of one to make certain nothing interfered 
with Professor Simon’s chances of receiving the Hudson 
Award, and to protect my friends, especially Pam, from 
I knew not what. 

As I switched off the light and crawled into bed I felt 
precisely as the condemned criminal must on the eve of 
his execution. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Chavez, his men and the vehicles were gone when I 
arose the next morning. Shortly after eleven o’clock the 
remaining four of us boarded the helicopter. Only 
Eduardo and I wore side arms; the U. S. Army’s regula- 
tion issue semi-automatic .45, but Professor Simon had 
scoffed at the idea of carrying a weapon. 

Our plan was this: To fulfill the ancient Mayan 
prophecy that someday the white god Kukulkan and his 
coterie would return to the Mayas in a great white bird, 
showering treasures from the sky, to banish forever from 
the earth all evils and hardships afflicting the Mayas and 
establish universal peace and harmony. f 

Basic tenets of this prophecy can be found in practi- 
cally every major religion or sect since man first recog- 
nized his inability to conceive of himself as non-existent, 
and as isolated as Ixiqutl had always been, and as prim- 
itive as the inhabitants of it must be, I had little doubt we - 
would make a tremendous impression, at least at first. 

To activate this plan we would descend straight down 
from a high altitude on the village, circle it at a low level 
with Pam, as Chuloklum, announcing over a bullhorn Ku- 
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kulkan was returning while Professor Simon and I threw 
treasures in the form of pieces of bright-colored ‘cloth 
and glass beads from the helicopter. Then we would land 
and from there play it by ear. 

After a brief warm-up period, during which Eduardo 
studied the helicopter’s control panel attentively, we 
lifted swiftly into the bright Yucatan sunlight—on the 
final lap of a journey to an experience so horrifying it 
stunned the senses and boggled the mind. 

“Matt! Look!” Pam tapped me on the shoulder, point- 
ing earthward. She evinced no hint of the fear she had 
shown last night during our conversation on the veranda, 
but I had expected none. “Isn’t it fascinating?” 

Below us, rapidly receding and seemingly held back 
by the bay, Chetumal looked like an ugly ulcer sprawled 
on the beach, and straining to submerge itself into the sea. 

“We'll go up to five thousand feet,” Eduardo said loudly 
to be heard above the noise of the aircraft. “When we 
reach a point directly over Ixiqutl we will descend slowly, 
thus it will appear to those of the village we are descend- 
ing out of the heavens,” He reached down beside his seat 
and handed me a sixty-power monocular. “Keep watch 
below along the desert-jungle border, Matthew. I am sure 
Chavez and his men made it, but it is best to be certain. 
If they have had trouble with the vehicles we must go 
down.” 

I aimed the monocular at the terrain several thousand 
feet beneath us, and turned the instrument’s eyepiece 
through a blurry opaqueness until the earth jumped up- 

, ward, 

Mexico has always been referred to as a land of con- 
trasts and extremes, and no more accurate description 
could be given to that section of the nation called the 
Territory of Quintana Roo, especially that part of it we 
flew over at present. Most of Quintana rests on a great 
limestone shelf created by nature during the Mesozoic 
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period, and is now covered by a layer of topsoil ranging 
in thickness anywhere from a few inches to several feet. 
Underneath this shelf is the sea. Below us the scorching 
desert sands of Quintana Roo’s southern coastal plains 
butted abruptly in a relatively straight line up against the 
deep greenery of lush, verdant jungle. As if to further 
emphasize Quintana Roo as Mexico’s showcase of sharp 
contrasts, the desert area was dotted with those limestone 
wells peculiar to the region and known to geologists 
as Jurassic formations. 

These wells played an important twofold role in the 
daily lives of the ancient Maya Indians. The shallower 
wells were used to catch and store water for community 
use, the deeper ones, including those extending all the 
way through the shelf to the sea, were reserved for the 
Maya priesthood’s Chen Ku; the Wells of Sacrifice, into 
which their vestal virgins, called Zuhuy and destined to 
become the bride of God-Venus, jumped to their death, 
and also into which were thrown any uneaten human 
remains of sacrificial victims. 

I searched carefully through the monocular, seeing 
nothing I could construe as being out of the ordinary, 
though once I thought I detected faint parallel impres- 
sions in the sand made by the vehicles’ wheels. I had 
left these impressions but had returned to them for more 
concentrated perusal when, without preamble or fore- 
warning, I was smitten powerfully by the chilling cer- 
tainty that somewhere down there—from out of the jun- 
gle, from on the desert, or from deep in one of the lime- 
stone wells—something, some creature, some undefinable 
evil force stared upward avidly, watching us in glee- 
ful malevolence. Before I recovered from this I became 
aware of another fact just as powerful and just as certain: 
the evil force—call it what you will—was concentrating 
on me! Inexplicably, J was the point foci of all its efforts. 
Mentally I shook myself vigorously in an attempt to 
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break away, yet the feeling persisted stubbornly, then 
gradually evolved into that peculiar sensation with which 


all rational, intelligent persons are acquainted: the sensa- 


tion produced by familiar but temporarily disremembered 
knowledge struggling to come forward in the mind 
and be recognized. But I was not trying to recall some- 
thing forgotten. My mind was not striving to recover 
some fragment of mislaid knowledge, nor to my con- 
scious awareness was any such knowledge struggling to 
enter my mind. Yet something was struggling to— 

The sensation vanished quicker than it appeared, and 
I leaned sideways against the bulkhead of the helicopter 
to steady myself and still the sudden vigorous trembling 
of my hands. When the trembling stopped I glanced sur- 
reptitiously about to learn if any of the others had no- 
ticed anything unusual, but their expressions gave a nega- 
tive reply. 

Several minutes later I spotted the vehicles. 

“Are they together?” Eduardo asked. 

I managed to nod. “One of the soldiers is waving that 
all is well.” 

“Look, we’re in luck.” Professor Simon pointed for- 
ward. “If the soldiers stopped some eight or ten kilome- 
ters short of Ixiqutl, then the village should be directly 
under that cloud mass up ahead. The clouds will deaden 
the sounds of the helicopter and make it seem as if we’ve 
suddenly appeared in the sky out of nowhere.” 

The clouds enfolded us silently and moisture collected 
on the craft as we sank earthward through the mass, Our 
altitude was twenty-five hundred feet when we emerged 
again into the bright sunlight and began to descend very 
slowly. 

Even with the aid of the monocular I was still able to 
distinguish very little to begin with. The area directly 
below was a section of the jungle-desert border, the des- 
ert on the east, the jungle on the west, with a small strip 
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of the river shown on Professor Simon’s photo-map 
scarcely two hundred yards to the north. The desert was 
barren as the palm of my hand, therefore I concentrated 
my attention on the jungle area, Even so, the helicopter 
had descended to twelve hundred feet before I began to 
see signs of human habitation among the dense foliage of 
the jungle. First, in the jungle but at the very edge of the 
desert, a great pyramid, much larger than the one at 
either Chichen-Itza or Uxmal—yet from a distance I no- 
ticed about it some oddity I could not qualify. As the 
*copter continued slowly on its downward path I began 
also to discern the thatched roofs of palm-frond huts, But 
there was no sign of human life. Not anywhere. 

“Ixiqutl isn’t a very large village,” I yelled without 
removing the monocular from my eye. “So far I see only 
a few dozen huts,” 

“Do you see any stone buildings, Matt?” Professor Si- 
mon had been in a veritable dither of excitement since 
take-off, and by way of reply I handed the monocular 
back over my shoulder, pointing in the direction he 
should look. : 

Eduardo stopped the descent of the aircraft only a few 
feet above the tallest of the palms while behind him Pam 
unlocked a port and thrust the bullhorn through and I 
pulled the door on my side open. Very gradually we be- 
gan circling, Pam’s voice magnified by the bullhorn 
booming in Mayan over the village, 

“People of Ixiqutl, hail the return of Kukulkan, great 
white god of the Mayas. Hail Kukulkan, who now re- 
turns with his brother Uzxtl and the goddess Chuloklum 
in the great white bird, as prophesied by your forefathers 
in ancient days. People of Ixiqutl, hail the return of the 
great god Kukulkan, savior of the Mayas. People of Izi- 
qutl, hailthe . . .” 

She kept at it, seeming hardly to pause for breath, 
repeating over and over the same message as the helicop- . 
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ter thrashed in circles over the village just above treetop 
level, Professor Simon and I hurriedly throwing out 
great wads of cloth and handfuls of the beads. At first 
there was no response. None. Then I began to notice oc- 
casionally a fearful face staring skyward. At last the small 
brown figure of a little boy darted from one of the 
thatched huts, snatched some beads from the ground and 
darted back inside. That was the beginning. Pam’s sales 
pitch was beginning to take hold. Three more passes 
over the village and dozens of brown bodies of various 
sizes and ages began to show. At first they followed the 
boy’s example; race into view, grab the prize they sought, 
then vanish again; but finally a group of over a hundred 
persons gradually emerged to stand gaping upward in 
open-mouthed awe, One of them was an old man wear- 
ing a headdress of quetzal-bird feathers and carrying a 
long staff. 

“He looks like he might be the priest-king,” I told 
Eduardo, “Now is as good a time as any to go down.” 

Eduardo set the helicopter down on the desert some 
forty yards directly across from the pyramid, which 
placed the pyramid between us and the village proper. 


In case the Ixiqutlans were hostile and a scrap ensued, 


we could not be attacked from the rear without our 
knowledge or before we could lift off. This precaution 
was totally unnecessary, 

In accordance with earlier plans Pam, Professor Simon 
and I exited from the helicopter while Eduardo remained 
inside, tommygun ready and the crafts motor idling, 
Again the precaution was unnecessary. We circled the 
plane and stood beside it, facing in the direction of the 
village. From my viewpoint it was the Ixiqutlans’ next 
move, but already I was beginning to feel the move would 
not be a hostile one. Nevertheless, I clicked off the safety 
of the .45 hanging from my waist. Out in the open as we 
were, the southern Mexico sun was brutal, beaming 
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down with a heat that could have come from the open 

door of a blast furnace. My khakis commenced to show 

dark spots and perspiration trickled down my legs. Ten 

minutes passed and nothing happened. Pam at last whis- 
ered: 

; “Perhaps they didn’t fall for my yarn about Kukulkan 

returning,” 

“I think they did,” I replied from the side of my mouth, 
“Look” . 

It was the old man with the quetzal-feather headdress. 
He emerged from the dimness of the jungle cautiously, 
staff in hand, took a couple of steps onto the hot sand and 
stopped to stand motionless, staring at us so hard his eyes 
bulged slightly. Aside from the headdress he wore noth- 
ing but a skirtlike garment crudely woven of some coarse 
fiber and fastened about his waist. He was exceptionally 
skinny, and despite the distance separating us I could see 
his nut-brown face was a mask of timeworn wrinkles, 
He stood there immobile, moving not a muscle nor ever 
removing his fixed gaze from us for almost a quarter of 
an hour, during which time the villagers gathered in a 
tight, compact group back of him. 

“Matt,” Professor Simon whispered. “Say something 
to him. Perhaps he is waiting for you to speak—and don’t 
forget to address him in the Mayan language.” 

In the hushed quiet that had fallen over the scene my 
voice rolled across the sand dividing us, loud and clear. 

“I am Kukulkan,” I said in a stern, commanding ‘voice, 
“I will speak with the priest-king of Ixiqutl.” 

Half expecting hostilities, none of the expedition was 
prepared for the words’ jarring effect. The instant I fin- 
ished speaking them three things happened: The old 
man’s staff fell unheeded to the side, he and every person 
behind him slowly descended to hands and knees and, 
as one person, commenced to craw] toward the helicop- 
ter across the sand. The sight was at first a bit unnerving; 
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` I felt a quick desire to race back into the helicopter. But 


I suppressed the urge and composed my face into an ex- 
pression I could only assume a returning god might be 
expected to wear. The Mayas, the old man leading, had 
traversed half the distance to us when Pam spoke. 

“Matt. Listen.” Her voice quivered in vibrant emotion. 
“Oh, my God!” 

An eerie sensation prickled over my sweaty skin. At 
first I could not believe, but the crawling mass drawing 
closer forced me to believe. Every one of them, every 
person approaching us across the hot sand on hands and 
knees, every last single inhabitant of the village of Ixiqutl 
old enough to be present; man, woman and child, was 
crying! Nor was it quiet, subdued weeping, but those 
harsh, gutty, soul-wrenching sobs that scour the throat 
and that one might hear from the lips of a condemned 
man on hearing his pardon seconds before his execution. 

It shook me. Newspapermen are supposed to be. cal- 
loused and cynical—hard-bitten is the word—and they 
are, but it shook me to the soles of my feet. Pam edged 
closer, this time speaking so low I barely heard her. 

“Do something, Matt. They think—they know you are 
their god, Kukulkan. Do something to stop those awful 
sobs.” 

Had I obeyed my impulses I would have fled. Instinct 
told me to get out of Ixiqutl fast, said for all of us to get 
out and stay out and forget the place ever existed. Instead 
I stood fast and raised my arms high and wide, as though 
about to deliver a blessing and uttered the first words that 
came to mind, 

“Since when do the proud people of Txiquel crawl on 
hands and knees,” I demanded, again in a loud voice. 


“Arise! Arise! Stand up!” 


Like a group of puppets all controlled by the same 
strings they shot to their feet. But the crying did not 
cease, not till I commanded it, and even then a number 
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of them stood hunched forward, shoulders shaking, strug- 
gling with their emotions. After all had more or less re- 
covered they simply stood there regarding me intently 
with a look I had never before seen on a human face, 
Moments passed before I managed to analyze and define 
the look, and when I did I got shaken again, shaken much 
harder and deeper than before. Pam’s assessment of the 
reason for their crying and crawling on hands and knees 
was accurate to the T, for silently, with their eyes, the 
people of Ixiquil were worshiping me! Their god Kukul- 
kan had returned as prophesied and they not only be- 
lieved, they knew! A twinge of icy fear coursed through 
me from crown to toe as I realized that if I ordered 
them to cut their throats every last villager present 
would have obeyed on the spot without question. 

I forced my attention to focus on the old man in the 
headdress as Eduardo and Professor Simon came around 
the end of the helicopter to join Pam and me, repeating in 
a normal voice: 

“I will speak with the priest-king of Ixiqutl.” 

“I am Kequentl, priest-king of Ixiqutl,” the old man 
quavered, 

“This is my elder brother, Uzxtl,” I said, motioning to- 
ward the professor. “And this is Chuloklum.” Pam nod- 
ded. “And this—” I indicated Eduardo with a movement 
of my head, “—is the spirit of the great white bird.” 

At the mention of each new name Kequentl bowed so 
low his forehead almost touched his bony knees, and 
when the introductions were over he straightened, look- 
ing at me anxiously. . 

“What are mighty Kukulkan’s wishes?” he asked, 

My preparation for playing the role of a god had ex- 
tended no farther than a few random thoughts and a 
hope I would be accepted as Kukulkan, and his question 
caught me a fraction unaware, so again I voiced the first 
words that came to mind. 
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“Explain to me the reason for the emotional display by 
your people,” 

“But—But—” The old man was dismayed. “They were 
overcome with joy at the return of Kukulkan, and joy and 
relief that now perhaps they will no longer be subjected 
to the wrath of the terrible hellfiend Rahu—how can the 
hellfiend stand against the mighty Kukulkan?” The ques- 


-tion was asked with the trusting faith of a little child in- 


quiring of the all-knowing adult. 

Again I felt the twinge of fear as for a third time I spoke 
spontaneously. “Kukulkan will deal with Rahu in good 
time.” I studied the old man’s face closely. One thing was 
certain. The hellfiend Rahu was as much a reality to _ 
him as I was Kukulkan. Suddenly I wanted to be done 
with the confrontation in order to think. 

“Does the mighty Kukulkan have other wishes?” the old 
priest-king inquired politely. 

I answered abruptly. “Yes. My wishes are that the peo- 
ple of Ixiqutl be happy, that they laugh and sing and en- 
joy themselves.” Those behind Kequentl burst into wild 
cries of delight and for a moment I feared they might mob 
me, but they did not. The old man stopped them. With- 


ered face wreathed in a joyous smile he whirled to face 


the villagers and raised his arms. 

“A feast!” he shouted. “Tonight let there be the great- 
est feast in the history of Ixiqutl to welcome the mighty 
Kukulkan!” 

After a moment’s breathless pause a melee resulted. No, 
a melee exploded, with more wild acclamations of 
approval as the villagers burst into a frenzy of activity to 
return to the jungle and obey their-priest-king’s orders. 

“Whew,” Pam said quietly. “The first big hurdle has 
been cleared.” A 

“Princess,” Professor Simon exclaimed excitedly. “Look 
at that pyramid! Have you noticed?” 

“Noticed what, father?” 
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“Tt has only three sides sloping toward the summit. The 
side facing the Well of Sacrifice is perpendicular. And 
the summit has no temple on it, but a wooden contrap- 
tion that resembles a diving board. And see how small the 
building stones of the pyramid are, They can’t weigh 
much over a hundred pounds, A pyramid of this design 
and build has never been discovered in Mexico before, 
or anywhere else in the world to my knowledge.” 

Kequentl’s mouth fell open, his eyes darting in fasci- 
nated surprise back and forth between Pam and her fa- 
ther, and I wondered why until I realized they spoke in 
English. 

“It is the private language of the gods,” I told him, an 
explanation he accepted as natural and fitting as if I had 
said the sun would rise tomorrow morning. 

“Does Kukulkan have any wishes while the feast is be- 
ing prepared?” he asked. The old man was unable to re- 
main still, but stood shifting repeatedly from one foot 
to the other, eyes on me again, wrinkled face incredu- 
lous. He knew beyond any possible doubt I was God-Ku- 
kulkan, but as yet had not grown accustomed to the idea. 

“Priest-king Kequentl.” Eduardo spoke for the first 
time since leaving the aircraft. “Do not be alarmed 
when six men in two strange conveyances arrive in Lxigutl 
shortly. They, too, are servants of Kukulkan.” 

The old man bowed reverently to the governor of 
Quintana Roo. “They will be gratefully welcomed, O- 
Spirit of the Great White Bird.” 

I was on the verge of ordering Kequentl to take us on 
a tour of the village, but stopped short in surprise and 
whirled to hastily scan the desert stretching into the dis- 
tance beyond the helicopter, then looked to the left, to 
the right, then whirled back to my former position 
searching the jungle in both directions. It was happening 
again, 

“Matthew, what is it?” Eduardo asked in puzzlement. 
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“You have the strangest expression on your face. Have 
you discovered something wrong?” 

“I—no, Uh-uh.” I didn’t know if this was a lie or the 
truth. Not exactly. But I suspected it to be a lie, for the 
same thing which had happened to me on the flight from 
Chetumal was happening again. That peculiar sensation 
that I was the focal point of some malicious evil being’s 
concentrated interest and attention for a moment, all 
but overwhelmed me. Then, as before, the sensation 
gradually changed to the feeling some forgotten frag- 
ment of knowledge was struggling to come forward to 
the forepart of my mind. Something was struggling to 
—what? Enter my mind with thoughts and ideas for- 
eign to and in opposition to my subconscious self? As the 
first time, I mentally shook myself and the sensation dis- 
sipated instantly. 

“Matthew, what is it?” Eduardo said, voice tight with 
concern. “You're growing pale.” 

“I—perhaps it’s the heat,” I mumbled inanely—how 
could I explain to him, or to anyone, something I didn’t 
understand myself? “Yes, that’s it. The heat.” I gave him 
a shaky grin. “We gringos del Norte can’t take this 
tropical Mexican sun the way you Yucatecos can, and I’ve 
been standing here in it for the better part of an hour.” 
The explanation wouldn’t hold up under close scrutiny, 
but he accepted it. 

“Then let’s get into the shade of the jungle,” he urged 
promptly. “Have Kequentl give us a tour of the village. 
The natives’ reception of us has me baffled on the ques- 
tion of living human sacrifice.” He turned to the old man. 
“Do not be dismayed if you fail to understand my con- 
versation with—” 

“I know,” Kequentl interrupted proudly. “You con- 
verse with Kukulkan in the private language of the gods. 
Kukulkan himself enlightened me.” He turned worshipful 
eyes back to me once again and repeated his question of 
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several minutes past. “Does mighty Kukulkan have any 
wishes while the feast is being prepared?” 

“Yes. We will make a tour of the village.” 

Eduardo went to cut the still idling motor of the heli- 
copter while Pam and Professor Simon, engrossed in con- 
versation of the pyramid and the Well of Sacrifice, fell in 
several paces behind the priest-king and me, As we passed 
the pyramid into the cooler temperature of the jungle 
shade the old man confided, again proudly: 

“Only a few seasons ago I heard another tongue when 
many strangers appeared in Ixiqutl, but it was a mortal 
tongue of mortal warriors who engaged Rahu and his 
Qtzlum in fierce battle. But Rahu overcame them. 
Those whom the Qtzlum did not destroy were en- 
slaved.” His tone took on that simple, childlike faith and 
trust I had noticed earlier. “But Rahu and his Qtzlum 
will soon be destroyed also. With the prophecy of Kukul- 
kan’s return fulfilled, all things will change. Only’a god 
as powerful and wise as the mighty Kukulkan can rid us 
of the scourge of Rahu. The people of Ixiqutl know 
Kukulkan has come to deliver them from his hands.” 

The mortal warriors the old man referred to had been 
Colonel Morales and his sixty Castellanos; I felt certain 
of this, Mine and Eduardo’s conversation had been in 
English and Kequentl had mentioned another tongue— 
the Castellanos would have spoken in Spanish. Never- 
theless I offered no comment, for the very valid reason I 
could at the moment think of nothing appropriate to say. 
Later I would inform Eduardo, so he could take the mat- 
ter up with the old priest-king himself. 

Eduardo caught up with the group, and when the five 
of us entered the village proper, which was scarcely a 
hundred yards from the pyramid, Kequentl announced to 
the villagers in a loud, authoritative voice for them to 
continue with their preparations for the upcoming feast, 
that none were to hamper Kukulkan’s tour of Ixiqutl with 
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displays of worship and adoration—this could come 
later—that they could best express their joy over the re- 
turn of their mighty god Kukulkan by preparing a feast 
of all feasts. The people obeyed. On our approach to the 
village all activity had come to a dead stop, all eyes cen- 
tered on me, but at the old man’s announcement the 
activities were resumed immediately. Even so, I was the 
object of countless fascinated, rapt glances as we toured 
the village, with one pretty, slender slip of a girl no more 
than fifteen calling to Kequentl but pointing to me as we 
passed: 

“Can I just touch him? Just once?” 

Kequentl waved for the girl to be silent, then ad- 
dressed me in tones of deepest apology and supplication. 
“Please do not be offended by her effrontery, O Mighty 
Kukulkan. Her name is Eteena, and the child is embold- 
ened to make her silly request because she is my grand- 
daughter.” 

I nodded—this role of god grew more complex and 
confusing each passing minute—and said: “Let us con- 
tinue the tour.” I hadn’t thought of living human sacrifice 
since landing, and was suddenly anxious to learn if any 
signs of the practice were about. 

It boggles the imagination more than a little to discover 
that a community of better than a hundred souls could 
exist for thousands of years only some seventy-five to a 
hundred air-kilometers from Chetumal and be a com- 
pletely isolated world, retaining all the aspects of a late 
stone-age culture, Yet Ixiqutl had so existed. The village 
had no metal of any kind. The few implements we saw 
were of stone, often no more than a hand-size rock 
rubbed down to an edge. Nor did we see any weapons 
that could have been used either for battle or hunting. 
The rectangular sections of woven coarse fiber each adult 
wore about his loins, and clay pottery of the sort found 
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in abundance everywhere in Mexico today were the 
sole evidence of a post-stone-age civilization. 

“Ies unbelievable,” Professor Simon muttered to his 
daughter. “The ancient Mayas worked in gold, silver, 
bronze, plus a variety of baser metals, They had metal- 
tipped arrows, metal knives, some. metal vessels, even 
did metal scrollwork, yet here—these people here have no 
more than a man set down naked in the middle of a jungle 
and forced to start from scratch would have.” 

We had circled through the village and were back near 
the pyramid when Professor Simon’s curiosity over- 
flowed. “Where are your slaves?” he demanded of 
Kequentl. 

The question took the old man by surprise. “There are 
no slaves in Ixiqutl, Great Uzxtl.” 

“When is the next sacrifice of a man to Lord Big Eye?” 

“Sacrifice—?” Kequentl’s jaw. dropped. “Sacrifice a 
man to Lord Big Eye?” His tone evinced profound in- 
credulity. “How would such a sacrifice be carried out? 
Who is Lord Big Eye?” 

For the space of a dozen heartbeats Professor Simon 
stared blankly in amazement, dumfounded. 

“Why did you discontinue the keeping of slaves?” Pam 
asked the priest-king. 

“The people of Ixiqutl have never kept slaves, O Chulo- 
klum. Such a practice is unheard of in—” Abruptly his 
seamed face fell into lines of deep sadness, and his voice 
was trembly and heavy when he continued. “We of 
Ixigutl are all slaves, the lowest form of slaves, O Chulo- 
klum. Miserable slaves of the terrible hellfiend Rahu.” 

I glanced at the faces of my friends. On each I found 
relief—relief from the knowledge the Ixiqutlans did not 
practice the pagan horror of human sacrifice, But I noted 
something else as well. Not a one of them placed the least 
bit of credence in the old man’s statement that he and his 
people were slaves of Rahu. To them it was the statement. 
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of a superstitious primitive, which was something of a 
change in Eduardo’s attitude since that first night in 
Chetumal when he had come to my room with a bottle 
of Gusano de Oro and hinted that the wound on Colonel 
Morales’ side was made by other than a priest-Nacon’s 
sacrificial knife. Pam’s attitude also had changed. Last 
night, on the veranda, she had expressed real fear that 
human sacrifice was not the only danger at Ixiqutl, and 
suggested the possibility that Rahu did exist. Yet today 
Kequentl’s statement was that of a superstitious primitive 
and to be: politely disregarded. And Professor Simon 
felt the same, only stronger. He knew the statement was 
a product of superstition with the same unshakable con- 
viction old Kequentl knew I was Kukulkan. 

As I stood there watching, that now familiar chill once 
again trickled slowly up my spine, and suddenly I was 
beset by a near-stifling desire to be alone, to be by myself 
so I could think without interruption, attempt to analyze 
and evaluate the numerous baffling little enigmas that 
seemed to be developing. Foremost among these develop- 
ments were Kequentl’s expectations that Kukulkan was 
supposed to save the Ixiqutlans from the hellfiend Rahu, 
and the two mystifying instances wherein I had felt as 
though something were trying to probe into my con- 
scious mind. Perhaps I was losing my grip on reality—a 
speculation I flatly refused to accept or further consider. 

“Listen!” Eduardo ejaculated, head cocked to one side. 
“Chavez and his men are arriving. I'll go see they set up 
camp.” He left hurriedly. 

Professor Simon and Pam were so deeply engrossed in 
conversation with Kequentl they gave. no sign of know- 
ing I left them when I wandered toward the pyramid only 
a short distance away. The pyramids of Mexico differ 
architecturally from those found in Egypt in two re- 
spects: The Mexican pyramids are not surfaced into a 
smooth slope, but terraced, means of ascent and descent 
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afforded by a broad stone stairway on each side; and the 
summit is not brought to an acute apex, but is a broad flat 
area on which rests a stone temple of worship and sacri- 
fice, 
The pyramid at Ixiqutl differed from both the Egyp- 
tian, and the other pyramids in Mexico, in that it had 
three sides sloping and one perpendicular. At the base of 
this latter was a great limestone well some forty feet 
across, Also, as noted by Professor Simon earlier, instead 
of the conventional temple on the Ixiqutl pyramid there 
was a sturdy wooden structure remarkably like a diving 
board which extended out over the center of the well 
below. 

Still beset by a desire for a few minutes alone with my- 
self I moved to the nearest sloping side of the structure 
and began to mount the broad stone staircase. The pyra- 
mid was well over a hundred feet high, and when I 
reached the summit I stopped a moment to get my breath 
in the smart little breeze that had sprung up, looking 
around over the adjacent territory. But there was little 
to see. On one side the deep verdant green of the jungle 
and on the other the hot glare of the scorching sand, 
with shimmering heat waves squirming upward off the 
sand so dense they distorted the view in places. Next I 
inspected the diving board, which was not a diving board 
but a thirty-foot section of a large treetrunk hewn flat 
down to a thickness of four inches on both sides and 
firmly anchored by heavy stakes affixed to the summit | 
in large holes bored especially forthe purpose. 

It was at this point that I looked up and noticed the 
river through the heat waves. Only a small section from 
the edge of the jungle and extending perhaps a quarter 
of a mile before it disappeared behind the curvature of 
the desert was visible, As I stood there atop the great pyr- 
amid looking down at the water only a couple of hundred 
yards’ distance I sensed something odd about it. Ordinar- 
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ily when one looks down on a body of moving water un- 
der a bright glare of the sun one is able to see bursts of 
sunrays reflected at various points. I saw no such reflec- 
tions. The water was not moving! 

A lake? Relief flooded me as it dawned that I had been 
misled by the shape of the body of water. Because of this 
shape I had assumed it was a river when in reality it was 
a long, narrow lake. Yet even then something seemed out 
of kilter, though I could not determine exactly what dis- 
turbed me. Whatever it was, I brushed it aside and stepped 
up on the base of the large hewn timber and took the few 
steps necessary to bring me to the very edge of the pyr- 
amid’s summit and the perpendicular wall. A hundred feet 
down below, the gaping chasm of the Well of Sacrifice 
stared upward at me blankly, the giant, vacant eye of an 
evil omen, The diving board contraption on which I stood 
jutted out beyond the edge of the summit a distance of 
twenty feet, terminating above the center of the enor- 
mous cavity at the base of the pyramid. Anything 
dropped off the end of the timber would fall directly into 
the heart of the black maw. Light from the sun shown 
down into the Well for a distance greater than that be- 
tween my position and the Well’s mouth, but I still could 
not see any indication of a bottom. Perhaps this Jurassic 
formation was one of those that extended all the way 
through the limestone shelf on which Quintana Roo 
rested, into the sea below. 

How many wretched victims had been thrown into 
the thick blackness down there? What awful tales could 
this Well of Sacrifice tell if it could talk? Then I altered 
the course of my thoughts; they were ridiculous. Ke- 
quentl had known nothing of any such sacrifices. Yet, 
regardless, I could not convince myself the Well was there 
only for looks. It had a purpose, But what purpose? 

As I withdrew to the point where the timber was an- 


‘chored to the summit the breeze quickened and I found 
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myself staring at the water once more, suddenly aware 
of the reason why something about it had disturbed me 
moments earlier, With a brisk wind blowing across it, 
the surface of the water remained as unruffled as a pane 
of glass! It was then that I saw the human head emerge 
through the surface. At first I refused to believe, even 
when the complete head appeared, though common sense 
told me my eyes were not lying. It was the head of a man 
and facing in my direction as the man himself walked 
slowly up out of the water toward the bank. 

I gaped in momentary shock, paralyzed, insane laughter 
gathering in my throat, cold apprehension like the chilly 
hand of death closing over my heart. Was it a mirage? 
Yes! It had to be a mirage. Pray God it was a mirage, an 
ugly, unwholesome vision, an hallucination—I knew it 
was no hallucination. Common sense decried it. I was 
watching a grown man in the tattered remains of a Mex- 
ican Army uniform walk upward from under the surface 
of the river! 

I strove mightily to articulate, to cry for help, but the 
insane laughter in my throat became only a whimper of 
terror as I grew aware of the feeling that I was in the pres- 
ence of some pervading, supernatural evil. The man 
moved with short, uncertain steps in an awkward, fum- 
bling gait, as though his movements were directed and 
controlled by a force outside himself, one he could neither 
resist nor disobey. He stopped at the water’s edge to stand 
looking toward the helicopter around which Eduardo and 
the soldiers were setting up camp. How long he stood 
thus I have no way of determining, for when he stopped 
I got a clearer view of his face and the next instant was 
fighting against the hot, greasy lurch of nausea that 
boiled in my stomach—his face was rotting, had already 
reached an advanced stage of decay; one of his eyeballs 
was rotted out and part of his nose was missing. With 
superhuman effort I forced my gaze to his hands, But he 
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had no hands, Nothing but the fleshless bones of a skele- 
ton dangling from the cuffs of his sleeves. His feet were 
the same. A skeleton’s feet. 

` As I watched in gasping, sweaty horror he very grad- 
ually did an about-face with jerky movements, and in 
the same fumbling, uncertain steps as before he retraced 
his course back into the water. Seconds later he was gone 
from sight, with no sign to reveal he existed. 

Minutes passed before I realized I had fallen to my 
knees on the summit of the pyramid, retching profusely, 
great globules of stinking fear-sweat oozing from each 
pore of my skin. Thus I remained until I was able to com- 
pose myself, until the violent pounding of my heart di- 
minished to a more normal rate, After that I changed to a 
seated position on the base of the heavy timber project- 
ing out over the Well of Sacrifice, unconscious of time’s 
passage until I found myself aware that the sun was pre- 
paring to descend behind the distant horizon. 

My joints ached with stiffness when I rose to my feet 
and slowly, painfully, made my way down the stone stair- 
case of the pyramid to the quadrangle of tents Eduardo 
and the soldiers had set up around the helicopter and our 
two vehicles, During this brief journey the swirling con- 
fusion of my conflicting emotions stabilized sufficiently 
to allow a more rational view of the experience, and eval- 
uate the consequences should I reveal it to the others— 
knowing in the back of my mind all the time I would 
not reveal it. At least not yet. And for two specific but 
unshakable reasons, 

First: nobody would believe me. How does one person 
convince another he has seen a walking corpse? Second: 
If, by some bizarre happenstance they did believe me 


- and-returned to Chetumal without excavating the pyr- 


amid, all chances of Professor Simon winning the Hud- 
son Award would be destroyed. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


One of the four big tents forming a square around the 
vehicles served as the expedition’s headquarters tent and 
was furnished with a long, collapsible metal table and sev- 
eral canvas camp chairs, among other things, and was the 
only tent with its light lit when I reached camp. But first, 
I went to the medicine chest in the carryall and found two 
tranquilizers, washing them down with purified water 
from a plastic jug. 

“Matthew!” Eduardo exclaimed as I entered headquar- 
ters tent. “Do you not feel well?. You’ve been atop the 
pyramid in the sun for hours.” 

The honest concern in his tone was touching. “I'm 
fine,” I lied, smiling, “I just needed some time alone with 
myself to get my head on straight about this pretending 
to play god thing.” 

“That will cause you no problems. Not now. Senorita 
Pam and the professor have informed the old priest-king 
that hereafter we of the expedition are adopting strictly 
human traits and characteristics, and frailties, in order 
to develop a more natural relationship with the villagers.” 
Eduardo flashed a big grin. “It was a stroke of brilliance. 
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Pm not sure Chavez and his men portray the role of sub- 
gods servants, as the senorita has classified them. Soldiers 
are so basic—but I have warned them against consorting 
with any of the village girls.” 

I took a seat at the table across from Eduardo, hoping 
the tranquilizers would act quickly. “Where are Profes- 
sor Simon and Pam now?” 

“In the village,” he laughed. “And they should be about 
finished with taking what I estimate to be thousands of 
pictures. Por dios, amigo! They have photographed every 
person and every thing in Ixiqutl at least a dozen times.” 

“Have you learned anything of the fate of Colonel Mo- 
rales’ sixty Castellanos?” 

“No,” he replied, suddenly serious, “I have decided not 
to press an inquiry until the villagers grow more accus- 
tomed to our presence, In a day or two I will question old 
Kequentl. In the meantime I wait and watch.” 

I thought of telling him the information gleaned from 
Kequentl’s conversation earlier but decided against it. 
Without some sort of tangible proof to support the old 
man’s story it would only be considered the product of 
an Overactive superstitious imagination. 

“Matt-boy!” Professor Simon boomed as he barged into 
the tent followed by his daughter. “Where’ve you been 
all afternoon? Slaving over split infinitives and dangling 
participles again?” His gladsome laughter rolled like can- 
non-shot, “Tomorrow is the day. In the morning we be- 
gin opening the pyramid, and with the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the natives, Kequentl was anxious to know 

: how Kukulkan would proceed in his battle to destroy 
Rahu, and I told him the key to Kukulkan’s battle plan 
was inside the pyramid, which first must be opened. He — 
fell for it a hundred percent.” 

Eduardo and I said nothing while the professor and 
Pam unloaded their cameras and gear beyond the far end 
of the table and took seats, Pam with her notebook con- 
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taining the material taken from the Sacred Codex. Profes- 
sor Simon continued in a different tone, but one no less 
happy than the one before. 

“There’s something odd about these Mayas here in Ixi- 
qutl, though. They have no metals, do no carvings of 
any kind, they never go on hunts in the jungle; never be- 
yond the numerous vegetable patches on the opposite 
side of the village, in fact. But the most outstanding odd- 
ity of all is that they know absolutely nothing of their 
ancestors’ civilizations. The ancient Mayan cultures had 
a feudal theocratic form of government, with arts and 
sciences—the Mayas’ calendar was more precise than the 
Georgian, and they discovered the zero centuries before 
the Hindus gave it to the Arabs, But the natives here 
know nothing of any of these things, as though a small 
group of their ancestors from the early Formative period 
had simply settled down here at Ixiqutl and severed all 
contact with their contemporary tribes. Literally isolat- 
ing themselves from all the rest of the world for thou- 
sands of years,” 

“Are you sure they are Mayas, Professor?” Eduardo 
asked, 

“Oh yes. They’re Mayas allright. No doubt about that, 
but—” 

© “I was right, father,” Pam cut in without raising her 
eyes from the notebook. “According to the Sacred Co- 
dex, in the language of the ancient Mayas the word ‘bat- 
abob’ meant leader of the slaves or chief slave instead of 
minor civil leader, as it does today.” She raised her head 
to glance from Eduardo to me. “Which means we have 
been mistaken in assuming Kequentl is a priest-king. He 
isn’t, nor is he certain he understands the meaning -of 
the term; Ixiqutl has no priest-king. Kequentl’s title is. 
batabob or, here, simply headman of the village.” 

“Which brings to mind a couple of other oddities,” 
the professor said. “The ancient Mayas were cannibals 
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and filed their front teeth to a sharp point, but there are 
no sharpened teeth here in Ixiqutl. There’s no evidence 
to suggest they even eat meat at all. They’re vegetarians.” 

“So what does all this mean?” T asked, not really in- 
terested. 

“I don’t know, Matt,” the professor said thoughtfully. 
“But I have a hunch we’re about to make discoveries here 
that will rock the very foundations of the archaeological 
world.” 

“In what Mayan god’s honor was this pyramid built?” 
Eduardo asked. ` i 

“Father and I aren’t yet convinced it is Mayan at all, 
Senor Castillo,” Pam replied. “The architecture is too rad- 
ical in design. It’s very, very un-Mayan.” 

“Doesn’t Kequentl know?” 

Pam shook her head with a light smile. “He simply 
says the thing has always been there.” 

“Kequentl doesn’t care,” Professor Simon said. “Nor 
do any of his people. Aside from keeping body and soul 
together, their sole interest in life is freedom from the all- 
pervading superstition of theirs they call Rahu.” 

“The Indians of Quintana Roo are among the most 
superstitious people in the world,” Eduardo said with final- 
ity. “Witness the fact that not a soldier of the Chetumal 
garrison volunteered to accompany us.” 

I busied myself with loading and lighting my pipe—I 
was in no mood at the moment to discuss superstitions— 
and for some reason the streak of flame from the Eye-Tie 
blowtorch had a soothing effect on my nerves when I 
applied it to the tobacco. Or perhaps it was the tranquil- 
izers beginning to take effect. Either way, I was in no 
mood to talk of superstitions, I got it anyway. 

“Rahu is going to be your baby, Matt,” Pam told me 
evenly, “The villagers think Kukulkan chose Ixiqutl to 
return to instead of some other locale for the express pur- 
pose of destroying Rahu,” 
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I shrugged noncommittally, keeping my face straight 
by concentrating on the pipe. “I saw the water from up 
on the pyramid this afternoon,” I told them. “It doesn’t 
` flow in any direction. What is it, Eduardo? A river or a 
lake?” 

“A lake. Probably a dead lake, as the Yucatecos call 
them. They’re peculiar to the region. Quintana Roo has 
many.” 

“Why a dead lake?” 

“Because nothing can live in them longer than a few 
seconds, They’re nothing but pure brine; liquid salt in 
other words. Sea water surges up into them through a 
tunnel in the limestone shelf on which Quintana Roo 
rests. A tunnel, or so it is believed, of a shape similar in 
principle to that of the sediment trap of the ordinary 
kitchen sink’s drainpipe. Thus the water maintains a con- 
stant level because it can’t flow back the way it came and 
as it evaporates, leaving the salt and lowering the pressure, 
more sea water surges in. After centuries of this the lake 
is nothing but a thick solution of salt. A fish dropped into 
a dead lake dies in five seconds, its eyes burned out.” 

“Be an excellent location to set up a pickle factory,” 
Professor Simon said, digging into a small trunk beside 
his chair and coming forth with a bottle of Gusano de 
Oro and a plastic sleeve of paper cups. “What say we 
have a snort before going to the feast. By the way, Gov- 
ernor, I suggest a couple of the soldiers be left behind as 
camp guards tonight to prevent any overly curious young- 
sters from the village prowling through our gear.” 

“That’s been taken care of,” Eduardo replied. “Chavez 
is leaving two men on guard.” 

“One more thing,” Professor Simon continued, “While 
Pam and I were taking photographs in the village we saw 
plenty of evidence that Ixiqutl goes in for Balche in a 
big way, so tonight at the feast, if someone offers a drink 
that smells faintly of freshly-ground black peppercorns, 
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don’t drink it. Shun it at all costs. As much as a table- 
spoonful, especially if you aren’t accustomed to. the stuff, 
will knock you for a loop both ways from Saturday, And 
if one of you do happen to sip the stuff, let me know im- 
mediately. I have a neutralizer.” 

“Have one of the soldiers attending the feast tonight 
carry the bullhorn along,” I said to Eduardo. “If Kukulkan 
has to make a speech tonight to the whole village, I don’t 
feel like yelling.” 

Even as I spoke Sergeant Chavez stepped to the door- 
way of the tent and saluted Eduardo smartly. “The old one 
of the village asks that Kukulkan be informed the feast 
is now ready, Senor Jefe.” 

I looked forward in no way to the impending social 
event with the Ixiqutlans; nor any social event for that 
matter. 1 was still shaken by my experience atop the pyr- 
amid, though the tranquilizers had assisted me in viewing 
the occurrence more calmly. But in accepting the role of 
Kukulkan before these natives I had bitten off a big, tough 
bite and it was up to me, for the sake of the expedition, 
to chew it as best I could. I was beginning to develop a 
dislike for the Hudson Award. But if I was instrumental 
in ruining Professor Simon’s chances of achieving it, his 
lovely daughter was likely to never speak to me again, 
would very probably start giving me the same cold shoul- 
der, only colder, that she had after misconstruing some- 
thing I’d said on our first and only date back at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota years ago. 

But regardless of my feelings for Pam, I wanted her fa- 
ther to get the Hudson Award for other, equally personal 
reasons: despite the difference in our ages there was a 
strong bond of friendship, a bond closely bordering on 
father-son affection, between me and Professor Luke 
Ardmore Simon. We had never spoken of it, either pub- 
licly or in private—at least I hadn’t, but it was there. 
Numberless times I had wondered if my making All- 
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American during my senior year wearing his old number 
was the cause of it, and always reached the same conclu- 
sion; it was not, It couldn’t have been. The bond had ex- 
isted before I made All-American. All of which left 
me facing conclusions reached earlier: the expedition 
must succeed at all costs and devil take the hindmost. 

Nevertheless, and knowing beforehand the incident 
would be taken lightly, I felt strongly obligated to inform 
the others of the thing I had seen at the river from atop 
the pyramid that afternoon, and reversed my decision not 
to do so. The results were no less than I expected. They 
simply stared at me in disbelief as if I were attempting 
some grisly joke, until Eduardo burst into laughter, the 
others following suit. 

“Matthew,” he cried, still laughing, “you’ve been 
drinking impure water and have Moctezuma’s Revenge! 
A corpse might be pickled in the powerful brine of that 
dead lake, but for it to walk out on the land and then re- 
turn is too much!” 

“Better stay out of this Yucatan sun, Matt-boy,” Pro- 
fessor Simon chuckled affably. “Else you might see such ` 
hobgoblins as Rahu himself traipsing about.” 

“Both of you hush,” Pam told Eduardo and her father. 
“Can’t you see Matt is only teasing?” 

I gave her a big wink of thanks and a flimsy grin. 
“Not really teasing,” I lied. “Experimenting, actually. 
This is my first archaeological expedition and I have in 
mind to write some horror-fiction yarns when it’s over. 
T wanted a reaction to a scene in which a corpse walks out 
of the water. I guess it’s a bit too farfetched to use.” Well, 

I thought wearily, at least I tried. 


When the four of us left for the feast some minutes - 


later, darkness had already settled over the Yucatan Pen- 
insula, Pam took my arm, holding back until Eduardo 
and her father were several paces in advance. 
“Matt,” she said quietly, a faint note of embarrassment 
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in her tone. “I don’t know how this is going to sound af- 
ter all this time, but I’m going to say the words and hope 
for the best—that night at the University when we had 
a date and were walking past the football stadium to my 
dorm . . . You suggested we go under the stadium. Do 
you remember?” 

I nodded, a bit puzzled. She had never mentioned the 
incident before. One section of the stadium at that time 
had not been enclosed on the back side, and some couples 
at school found the dark, rather secluded location ideal 
for advanced anatomy research. Even then, however, 
I had not thought of Pam Simon in such regard. “I remem- 
ber,” I told her. 

“Well—all you said was ‘let’s go under the stadium’ 
and I'd heard talk among girls at the dorm. I thought you 
meant— I didn’t realize till days later you had meant let’s 
_ go under the stadium to escape the rain coming up.” 

I said nothing, but a warm glow began blossoming in- 
side me. The two of us had gotten drenched to the skin 
by the rainstorm that night. By the time we reached her 
dormitory we looked like drowned rats. 

She continued. “Anyway, by the time I realized you'd 
only had in mind keeping us from getting wet I’d acted 
like such a priggish shrew I—well, I just didn’t know how 
to approach you with an apology.” 

Suddenly my experience atop the pyramid that after- 
noon was shoved far into the back of my mind, and 1 
grinned so hard in the darkness my face hurt. “Is that 
why you gave me the frigid treatment all the rest of the 

ear?” 

z “I—yes, I was angry and chagrined a myself for hav- 
ing wronged you and the frigid treatment as you call it 
was really a defensive measure because I felt guilty but 
didn’t know how to make amends. Can you forgive me?” 
This time I made no pretense at not teasing. “Only if 
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you quit looking at me as if you thought I should crawl 
back under a rock.” 

“Oh posh, Matt Gardner!” She shook my arm play- 
fully, knowing she was forgiven. “I never have looked at 
you like that and you know it!” 

The warm glow continued, changing my attitude to- 

-ward the upcoming feast measurably. 

According to Professor Simon’s census of that after- 
noon, there were exactly one hundred and seventy-six 
souls in Ixiqutl. Apparently all were attending the event 
honoring Kukulkan and his return, for when Pam and 1 
reached the feast area many of the native women carried 
infants at their breasts, and the village’s entire population 
stood waiting anxiously on the far side of the many fires 
that had been lighted. These fires, in conjunction with 
the full moon rising, lighted the area remarkably well. 
In the center of the area a low dais of tree-limbs lashed 
together and covered with a thick layer of palm fronds 
had been built—the place of honor for Kukulkan, Chu- 
loklum, Goddess of Intelligence, Uzxtl, Kukulkan’s 
brother, and the Spirit of the Great White Bird. Lesser 
gods Sergeant Chavez, carrying the bullhorn, Corporal 
Cabezas and two of the soldiers, were directed to take 
seats on the ground directly behind the dais. 
` Old Kequentl almost wept with gratitude and pride 
when I told him to sit on my right. Pam sat on my left, 
with her father and Eduardo to the left of her. My knees 
protested a bit at the cross-legged position we took, but 
since we had no chairs there was little choice. On the 
ground directly in front of the dais of some eight feet 
square was a second thick layer of palm fronds, this one 
heaped with an impressive abundance and variety of 
fruits, nuts and vegetable foods the jungle of southern 
Mexico affords—a feast to delight any vegetarian, for it. 
offered no meat of any kind. On each side of this make- 
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shift table stood a young Mayan girl waiting to act as 
servant, each wearing a section of the bright-colored 
cloth about her waist that we had thrown from the heli- 
copter. 

From beside me, Kequentl said: “Since your arrival this 
morning and my proclamation of the feast my grand- 
daughter has pestered me incessantly for the privilege 
of serving you tonight, O Mighty Kukulkan.” The old 
man’s voice held the same timbre of apology as when 
his granddaughter had begged to touch me during the tour 
of the village that afternoon. “Please do not be offended 
if she becomes awkward and clumsy in her zeal to serve 
the food as you would have it. The child’s name is 
Eteena.” 

“Beckon her closer, Matt,” Pam whispered in English. 
“Pd like to make friends with her on a woman-to-woman 
basis, rather than as goddess and subject. I wanted to talk 
with her this afternoon, but father and I were too busy.” 

I moved my head only a tiny fraction of an inch before 
the girl, whose eyes had been on me continuously since 
my arrival, stood in front of the dais, Kequentl seemed 
to swell double with pride that Kukulkan deigned to show 
his granddaughter this special attention. 

Eteena was a lovely little thing, slender and trim as a 
woodland nymph, with the glossy blue-black hair of the 
Mayas that reached down her back to the waist. About 
her waist and reaching to her knees was a piece of fluo- 
rescent-pink cloth we had thrown from the helicopter 
on our arrival, the garment held in place by a three-inch 
pin made of hardwood. In the center of the cloth just be- 
low the waistband she had drawn an intricate pattern of 
circles and crosses with some dark-brown substance. 

“What is the design?” Pam asked by way of opening 
the conversation. 

“Just a design, O Chuloklum,” Eteena answered in a 
low, somewhat timid voice. “I would hope it to be the 
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Czaxtl, but if it should, it would be so by chance only.” 

“Do you not know the design of the Czaxtl?” Pam’s 
voice registered surprise. 

“No one in Ixiqutl knows the design of the Czaxtl, O 
Chuloklum. We only know it by legend. All knowledge 
of the symbol has been lost, except that, according to 
legend, it once existed.” 

Inexplicably, without warning, as during the flight 
from Chetumal, and again as when I had stood beside the 
helicopter after landing, I felt that baffling, disturbing 
stirring among my thoughts, as if something was strug- 
gling to force its way into the forepart of my mind. The 
force it hit me with was real enough to be physical and 
I started involuntarily, losing track of Pam’s conversation 
with Eteena, and twisted from the waist to look over my: 
shoulders, searching the area for what I didn’t know— 
this time it was no different from the other experiences, 
except that now I had a very strong impression some- 
thing was staring at me from behind. I saw nothing out 
of the ordinary, but knew something besides the natives 
was watching me, could even feel its eyes on me as, 
through my thoughts, whisked a chuckle of malicio 
unholy evil. 

By sheer force of will I ignored the cold, greasy glob 
of fear that sprang into being in my guts. and I quickly 
sought some idea or object on which to concentrate. 
Again I looked over my shoulder, this time at Corporal _ 
Cabezas seated on the ground behind the dais, At my 
signal he scrambled to his feet and approached. 

“That box of hand grenades in the rear of the helicop- 
ter,” I whispered when he leaned near. “Bring me half a 
dozen or so.” 

Besides the soldiers, I was the only one of the expedi- 
tion wearing arms, and it had been in my mind back at 
camp to pick up some grenades on the way to the feast, 
but when Pam broached the subject of our first and only 
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date, back in Minnesota, I had forgotten it. Why I wanted 
the grenades I wasn’t certain, unless for the feeling of 
comfort in knowing they were on hand. Ours were the 
fragmentation “pineapple” type so popular with U.S. 
Armed Forces, and good to have around in any uncertain 
situation, 

Again, as with the other instances, the feeling some- 
thing was probing at my mind, vanished instantly, and I 
became aware that old Kequentl was speaking to me. 

“, . « and Eteena is Zuhuy, or was until your arrival, O 
Mighty Kukulkan, But since you are here to do battle 
with the hellfiend Rahu face to face, there is no further 
need for Zuhuy. Your brother, the Great Uzxtl, was kind 
enough to inform me the key to Rahu’s destruction lies 
deep in the heart of the pyramid. In the morning at sunup 
work begins to enter the pyramid; if Kukulkan wishes, 
the people of Ixiqutl will dismantle the thing stone by 
stone.” He sighed anxiously and passed me a gourd filled 
with a murky liquid. At the moment my attention was 
on Eteena again, and I raised the gourd to my lips and 
took a small swallow without thinking—and was about 
to take a second when the scent of freshly ground black 
peppercorns reached my nostrils. 

Quickly I placed the gourd on the edge of the dais be- 
tween me and Pam, but only in the nick of time. Hardly 
had my hand withdrawn from the vessel before the world 
staggered a fraction and a warm, delicious sensation burst 
gently in my abdominal region, dispelling instantly the 
cold and greasy fear I had experienced only moments be- 
fore, 

“Here, Matt,” Professor Simon chuckled from behind 
me as his arm came over my shoulder to deposit a tiny 
black capsule in my palm. “Crush it and swallow it 
quickly; it’s a mild amphetamine formula, but it’ll coun- 
teract the effects of the Balche.” 
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I obeyed instantly, and even then was almost too slow, 
for the delicious sensation had mushroomed into a cozy 
rapture; I felt joyously exhilarated, yet at the same time a 
blissful contentment enveloped my senses, a content- 
ment so profound, of such unimaginable depth and scope 
that I found myself recalling the experience of seeing the 
rotting, walking dead man that afternoon with perfect 
equanimity. 

But the delicious coziness did not last. Back at camp 
Professor Simon had warned of the effects of Balche, but 
had said nothing of a quick comedown. Less than three 
minutes after I had drunk the stuff I came out of orbit 
to hit reality with a jarring thud. What the effects of the 
drink might have been had I emptied the gourd or Pro- 
fessor Simon had not been ready with the capsule I had 
no way of knowing. 

Kequentl made a sound of distress and came to the sup- 
port of the fib Pam had told him earlier. His wrinkled 
face quivered with concern as he smote his chest with a 
fist in self-anger. 

“Curses be upon me for offering you the Balche,” he 
quavered, “My feeble mind had forgotten, O Mighty Ku- = 
kulkan, that Chuloklum said you were setting aside cer- 
tain of your god-powers and temporarily accepting mor- 
tal weaknesses in order to be closer to the people.” 

I rolled my head about to make sure it was back on 
right. “Do not be concerned,” I told him. “I knew the 
gourd contained Balche, but it was necessary for me to 
drink it as a mortal in order to better understand its ef- 
fects on a mortal.” 

The old man readily accepted the lie. “You are not dis- 
pleased, O Mighty Kukulkan?” He trembled with relief, 
on the verge of tears. 

I waved his apologies aside and changed the subject to 
the matter which had been troubling me since the ex- 
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pedition’s arrival, approaching it as though it was a fact 
of being, rather than the superstition the others thought it. 

“Tell me of Rahu,” I said. “Why must the people of 
Ixiqutl bear his wrath?” 

A moment passed before he supposed I was speaking as 
a mortal and not a god. “Why,” he said, “Rahu is wrath- 
ful because the women of Ixiqutl refuse to bear a female 
child on a day of Teetzecotl.” 

I nodded but said nothing, remembering something 
Professor Simon had said back in Merida. It had to do 
with the translation of an inscription found on every one 
of the Mayan ruins theretofore discovered on the Yucatan 
Peninsula and went: “Beware the wrath of Rahu. Be dili- 
gent in attending his Well of Sacrifice at Ixiqutl until the 
Day of Teetzecotl that Rahu takes his bride born on a 
Day of Teetzecotl.” The feeling of impending disaster 
which had hung over me in Merida and Chetumal re- 
turned with greater force than ever. 

At that instant an eerie, keening moan began swelling 
through the night. I cast about hurriedly to identify and 
determine whence it came, but Kequentl’s expression 
stopped me. Dismay, shock and abject terror converted 
it into an unwholesome caricature of a human face, and 
with a wild frenzy of activity he was not beside me any 
more. Also his people exploded as if they were one per- 
son, into furious energy and simply vanished from sight 
into the darkness of the jungle beyond reach of the fires 
—all except Eteena. She stood in front of the dais as be- 
fore, but drinking from the gourd of Balche in long, 
greedy gulps. 

I looked at Pam, then to those seated behind us, in- 
cluding Corporal Cabezas who had returned from camp 
with a small, heavy sack of grenades, From appearances, 
none was any less surprised by the unexpected develop- 
ment than I. 

“The sound frightened the natives away,” I mumbled 
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inanely. “I wonder why.” A full minute lapsed before 
anyone replied. 

“Perhaps because they identify the sound with some-. 
thing to be frightened of,” Pam said, then addressed her 
father. “Could it be possible the pyramid’s architecture 
includes a protecting demon?” : 

“Listen!” Eduardo raised a hand, head canted the bet- 
ter to hear. 

Very gradually, so gradually at first it was hardly no- 
ticeable, the keening moan grew louder. 

“Where is it coming from?” Eduardo continued. 

“From the Well of Sacrifice,” Professor Simon stated 
matter-of-factly. Even so, his voice registered excep- 
tionally loud. Save for the keening nothing else was to 
be heard. The village was quiet as death; the surrounding 
jungle held that fearsome hush of the grave. “To me it 
sounds like a mating call,” the professor continued, and 
I was not to recall until later the hint of laughter in his 
words. 

The moan grew louder, became strident, soared into 
the night and hung on the heavy tropical air in an un- 
broken series of tormented ululations that brought cold 
sweat to my skin. I shifted instinctively to a position that 
made more readily accessible the .45 on my hip, suddenly 
gripped by the chilling suspicion the cry was a mating 
call . 


Since the beginning of the feast a bright moon had 
been rising, and now great shafts of its light streamed 
through the canopy "of palms overhead and these, plus the 
lights from the numerous fires, lit the short distance be- 
tween the feast area and the pyramid to a remarkable 
degree. The combined lights also afforded a clear view 
of the southern slope of the pyramid and the heavy tim- 
ber of the diving-boardlike structure thrusting from the 
summit out over the perpendicular face of the pyramid 
and the Well of Sacrifice a hundred feet below, I pushed 
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the safety catch of my pistol to the off position and 
- glanced around again at Cabezas and the sack of gre- 
nades, foolishly hoping I was prepared for any eventuality. 

Not a member of the expedition was prepared for the 
awful thing that happened. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


As the fearsome cry continued to torture our ears and 
as we sat staring toward the pyramid and the Well of Sac- 
rifice, from the corner of my vision I noticed that Eteena 
had moved back from the dais, the Balche gourd lying 
empty at her feet. The fluorescent-pink cloth about her 
lower body shone brightly in the light and she hitched it 
more snugly about her waist as for several seconds she 
stood there, a silly, stupefied grin on her lovely young 
face. She muttered something I was unable to catch. From 
behind me I heard Sergeant Chavez utter a low, agonized 
sound of protest as, fleet as a startled deer, she sped for 
the pyramid. 

I sat there watching and motionless, as did the others, 
dismayed by the girl’s peculiar, unexpected action, the 
bright pink cloth she wore enabling us to follow her 
easily. She reached the broad stone staircase bisecting the 
face of the slope of the pyramid in scant seconds, and had 
raced upward to within a few feet of the summit before 
I sensed something terribly amiss. At that instant from be- 
side me came Pam's startled gasp of surprise and disbe- 
lief. 
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“No, little one!” Chavez screamed in harsh-despair as 
the girl cleared the summit. “No!” 

But his protest availed naught, By then it was too late 
to act, too late to thwart the drugged girl’s purpose—so 
we sat there in horrified, spellbound silence, unwilling 
spectators to the grisly drama. 

Silvery moonbeams enhanced the fluorescence of 
Eteena’s single garment, which allowed us to see her 
every move except for a brief moment when she disap- 
peared onto the summit. But she reappeared a second later, 
this time on the adjacent angle of the summit where the 
heavy timber I had stood on that afternoon jutted out 
over the Well of Sacrifice. She hesitated not a nuance, but 
snugged the pink cloth about her slim waist again and 
sauntered leisurely out to the very end of the timber over 
the Well to stand placidly surveying the night. 

“Dear God in Heaven!” The desperate plea came from 
Pam’s pallid lips. “Please no, dear God!” 

By this time the strident, demanding mating cry issu- 
ing from the Well pulsated through the hushed jungle like 
a throbbing, physical force, smiting the eardrums in 
blood-curdling, unearthly rhythm as we gaped upward 
into the night. 

And then Eteena was gone. For one split fraction of 
time she looked down and back toward us, blithely waved 
a small hand in a gay but piteous salute of farewell, took 
one additional step forward, and then she was gone, a 
fluorescent-pink plummet plunging from sight without 
a sound into the maw of the Well of Sacrifice. The mating 
cry stopped abruptly. The dead silence was stifling. 

Professor Simon broke the silence, but spoke only to 
himself, He sat hunched forward, cursing quietly in bit- 
ter self-anger and accusation. 

“Kequentl assured me there was no living human sacri- 
fice in Ixiqutl,” he grated at last. “And I believed the old 
liar.” 
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Again silence. For several minutes, with Pam wiping 
tears and sniffling occasionally—and until the jungle 
' slowly resumed its eternal litany of night. At last Eduardo 
replied to Professor Simon, voice fraught with emotion. 

“Perhaps Kequentl did not knowingly lie to you, sir,” 
he said respectfully. “I do not believe the tragedy we 
have just witnessed is defined in the Mayan lexicon as sac- 
rifice as we understand the word. To them the definition 
could be limited in meaning to a priest-Nacon offering 
another’s life in sacrifice, not one offering one’s self.” 

“I suspect you're right, Governor.” Professor Simon 
massaged his face roughly with a huge hand. “Under the 
stress of the moment I failed to take it into account.” 

“Tt all happened so—so incredibly fast.” Pam’s cheeks 
glistened in the firelight with unashamed tears. “That poor 
little girl; she was only a child.” 

“If there can be any consolation from such a tragedy,” 
the professor sighed heavily, “it lies in knowing the girl 
died supremely happy and content, which doesn’t make 
sense even though it’s true. I saw her drink that gourd of 
Balche. It was enough to stun a herd of elephants—did 
you notice the casual way she sauntered out on the tim- 
ber, or her little wave of goodbye just before she stepped 
off it. She never suffered, poor thing, and yet . . .” 

“But why?” Pam demanded angrily. “What made her 
do it? What caused her to think she had to sacrifice her- 
self?” 

“I don’t have the answers to your questions, Princess,” 
Professor Simon told his daughter gently. “But I suspect 
the whole thing was a result of an intricate tangle of ri- 
diculous superstitions these natives of Ixiqutl live under. 
Perhaps we'll learn if Pm right, when Kequentl and his 
people return.” 

Kequentl and his people did not return for more than 
an hour, and when they did it was in a manner exactly 
opposite to the way they had departed: hesitantly, cau- 
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tiously, fearful, appearing in ones, twos and threes until 
at last all were back. They stood about the feast area re- 
garding us with silent, anxious eyes as Kequentl forged 
his way through the group and pitched to his face in the 
dirt in front of me. 

“O Mighty Kukulkan—” 

“Shut up!” I shouted, then quickly threw a tight rein 
on the turbulent frustrations and anger Eteena’s senseless 
death brought me. The old man’s emotions were more 
chaotic than mine. The girl had been his granddaughter. 
“Get to your feet, priest-king of Ixiqutl. And tell us why 
Eteena deemed it necessary to jump into the Well of 
Sacrifice.” 

Kequentl sprang to his feet aA eager to 
oblige. “Because Eteena was Zuhuy. Therefore she sac- 
rificed herself to save this village and her people in it from 
destruction.” 

“In ancient Mayan the word Zuhuy meant ‘young vir- 
gin to be sacrificed to God-Venus,’” Pam said to me in 
English before I could voice the question. “What it means 
here in Ixiqutl I’m not certain.” 

“There have been other Zuhuys?” I asked Kequentl. 

“Many others, O Mighty Kukulkan.” The old man’s 
voice cracked with centuries of grief. “Many, many 
others, One each time the hellfiend Rahu cries from the 
Well, which is the reason the village is so small in num- 
bers. Rahu cries in anger and impatience because the bride + 
predestined to be his does not arrive in Ixiqutl, a young 
bride who was born on a Day of Teetzecotl during the 
reign of Zotz, and whom Rahu will take on a Day of 
Teetzecotl, But until she appears, his impatience must be 
appeased by the Zuhuy of Ixiqutl, otherwise his Qtzlum 
will come from the Lake of the Dead and destroy us all.” 

“Por Dios,” Eduardo muttered in quiet amazement. 
“What mish-mash of superstitions is this?” 
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“It’s exactly as I figured,” Professor Simon said thought- 
fully. “Superstitions and a protecting demon.” 
“Who is this bride predestined to be Rahu’s?” I asked. 
“Where is she?” 

Kequentl looked startled. “No one knows anything of 
her except the date of her birth, the date she is to be- 
come Rahu’s bride and that she is not of our people.” 

“Not of [xiqutl?” I had not missed the old man’s state- 
ment concerning the Lake of the Dead and something he 
called Qtzlum. 

“No, Mighty Kukulkan, Not of Ixiqutl and not of the 
Mayas. To Rahu all Mayas are slaves and an inferior breed 
unfit to furnish him with a bride.” A yearning edged into 
the old man’s tone as he continued, “If the design of the 
Czaxtl had not been lost to the Mayas... the person 
© wearing it is protected—so the story was handed down 
by our forefathers—from Rahu. He fears it second only 
to the might of Kukulkan.” 

At the mention of the Czaxtl, Pam traded quick glances 
with her father, who spoke to one of the soldiers behind 
him. The soldier rose and left for camp immediately. 

“Matt,” Pam said to me in English. “One of the sol- 
diers is bringing a copy of the Czaxtl. It’s nothing but a 
hexagram, but perhaps it will give them some peace of 
mind in knowing again what it is. Show it to them, will 

ou?” 

“Gladly.” For the first time since agreeing to play the 
part of Kukulkan I began to appreciate the role. There 
was another thing I wanted to tell these tragic people. I 
felt certain Eteena would never have killed herself had 
she not first drunk the Balche. I recovered from my cross- 
legged position and got to my feet. Since I was taller than . 
Kequentl, the tallest of the Ixiqutlans, the people gath- 
ered around were little more than chest-high to me as I 
looked out over their taut, expectant faces, I lifted my 
arms high and wide. 
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“People of Ixiqutl,” I began in a loud voice and forget- 
ting the bullhorn Chavez had brought along for the pur- 
pose. “Hear the words of Kukulkan: Many centuries ago, 
when I left your forefathers with a promise to someday 
` return, my last words to them before sailing away in the 
reed canoe was that Balche is evil, that it brings only 
sorrow and grief. On my arrival here today in the Great 
White Bird I told you to laugh, to be happy, to enjoy 
life, This cannot be done by evil means nor in the presence 
of evil, therefore from this moment henceforth there will 
be no more Balche fermented in Ixiqutl. Furthermore, all 
Balche, all existing fermentations of Balche and all jars 
and other vessels used in the process of producing this 
Balche will be destroyed this night.” 

The mass of people swayed, eager to dash off and obey 
my orders, l 

“Hold!” I shouted. “Remain as you are till I have fin- 
ished.” I paused until they settled down, then continued: 

“There will be no more appeasement-sacrifice or any 
sacrifice in any form whatsoever to Rahu by the people 
of Ixiqutl. You will no longer obey Rahu, nor be fearful 
of him for your safety, but will laugh and ridicule Rahu 
whenever you want. The people of Ixiqutl, as of now, 
this night, are forever free of any threat of Rahu because 
once again you are to know the design of the Czaxtl.” 
I would have continued without pause but surprise 
stopped me. I had never before seen a look on any human 
face to match the look I saw on the faces around me. I can 
only describe it as joy-stunned. In the superstitious minds 
of the Ixiqutlans, the Czaxtl was of such incalculable 
worth that the sudden knowledge that they were about 
to again learn its design, literally stunned them with joy. 
Just then the soldier returned and shouldered his way 
through the throng to Pam’s side, handing her a long roll 
of poster paper. 
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“Matt,” Pam said quietly. 
I lowered my arms, took the roll she handed and 
- slipped off the rubber band without looking down. 

“People of Ixiqutl,” I said to the breathlessly waiting 
mass, “I, Kukulkan, now reveal to you the knowledge of 
the design of the Czaxtl. Anyone wearing it cannot be 
harmed by the hellfiend Rahu.” 

The piece of poster paper on which Pam had copied the 
Czaxtl from the Mayas’ Sacred Codex was three feet 
square. I unrolled it and, holding it at top and bottom, 
lifted it as high as I could, turning in place slowly so all 
could see the heavy black lines the hexagram was drawn 
in. Not a syllable was uttered, not an eyeball flickered 
while I revolved three times, holding the Czaxtl high. 
Then a great, collective gasping sob, of fierce exultation, 
went up from the people—while at that precise instant, 
before the sound of the sob died, the low, keening moan 
once more commenced to issue up out of the Well of Sac- 
rifice, 

As before, the mass before me started—violently re- 
acting instinctively to centuries-old ingrained habit and 
fear. 

“Hold!” I roared at the top of my lungs. “Stay as you 
arel”? They started again, hesitated a moment, but they 
stayed. 

“Is the mighty Kukulkan about to go up against the 
hellfiend Rahu?” old Kequentl quavered in trembly hope. 

“I am,” I told him sternly. “Rahu is nothing but a minor 
annoyance to Kukulkan. I now begin the battle to de- 
stroy the hellfiend Rahu.” Over my shoulder I said 
-in Spanish: 

“Corporal Cabezas, give me the grenades.” The idea of 
bombing the Well with grenades had occurred to me at 
the time Eteena had disappeared into it. The gesture 
might not accomplish anything, but it would be a show 
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of force, something the Ixiqutlans were in dire need of at 
the moment. Cabezas sprang forward, the small, heavy 
sack of grenades held to the fore in both hands. 

“How many grenades did you bring?” I asked him. 

“Ten,” he replied, face keen with interest. “And all 
with recent serial numbers. There will be no malfunc- 
tions.” 

“Keep the people where they are,” I said to Kequentl, 
switching back to Mayan. 

“Matthew,” Eduardo asked in English. “What are 
your plans with the grenades?” 

“To drop them in the Well,” I told him. “It can’t do 
any harm and it might do some good. At least it’s a ges- 
ture of aggression, and what these natives need right now 
is a show of force against whatever it is that made Eteena 
kill herself.” 

“Good idea,” Professor Simon said gruffly as he and 
Pam got to their feet. “It'll probably destroy the only ex- 
tant protecting demon ever constructed in the Western 
Hemisphere, but if it'll ease these people’s agony of fear 
it'll be worth it. Why not use that dynamite in the heli- 
copter and make a big bang?” 

“No-no,” Eduardo put in promptly. “This area could 
be honeycombed with limestone wells and tunnels. Two 
cases of dynamite could sink the village. I want the dy- 
namite saved till we get ready to leave Ixiqutl.” 

“These grenades will do for a starter.” I stepped off the 
dais. “This won’t take but a minute. Stay here and mind 
the store.” 

The Mayans who were gathered between me and the 
Well fell aside to create a human furrow through which 
I passed, before they followed me. The insistent, de- 
manding mating cry throbbing impatiently through the 
jungle night took on angry overtones as I reached the 
rim of the Well. I stood there a moment, recalling a scene 
from an early 1940 movie set in the African jungle: In 
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order to persuade the obdurate, suspicious, non-English 
speaking natives that he possessed supernatural powers 
so they would tell him where an enormous treasure was 
hidden, a “white Bwana” Englishman waited until the 
moment a predicted eclipse of the sun was due, then 
raised his arms and began to chant Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Barrack Room Ballads.” The eclipse arrived on sched- 
ule and the natives, convinced the Englishman had power 
to control the sun, became friendly and as docile as sheep, 

The situation in Ixiqutl was different. The natives were 
already friendly and docile, but still subject to the after- 
effects of living a lifetime in abject, servile fear—and a 
display of cornball showmanship might serve to put 
needed grit in their collective craw where this thing 
they called Rahu was concerned. Certainly it could do 
their morale no harm. 

With this in mind I placed the sack of grenades at my 
feet, raised both arms high overhead a second time that 
night, and slowly began to chant nursery rhymes in Eng- 
lish, which the Ixiqutlans had already been told was ` 
the private language of the gods. By the time I chanted 
my way through Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue and 
Little Jack Horner twice, the cry coming from the Well 
was vicious and ugly with impatient hate. At this point 
I retrieved the grenades, pulled the pin on one, dropped 
it back into the sack, dropped the sack into the Well and 
retreated a step, listening carefully. 

The ten grenades weighed approximately twenty 
pounds, by all odds heavy enough to make considerable 
noise in striking either water or stone at the bottom of 
the Well. They made no sound at all until they deto- 
nated, and then only a muffled, distant “vurrumph”—it 
seemed they must have fallen close to a thousand feet 
before exploding. But they stopped the unearthly mating 
cry. I stepped back to the rim of the Well, again listening 
carefully, and heard, faint and far below, though much 
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nearer the surface than at the point where the grenades 
had exploded, sounds that seemed to me to be those of 
painful struggle mingled with sounds of maniacal rage 
and thwarted desire, These diminished almost at once 
into total silence; but not before a wave of fear washed 
over me, 

Professor Simon, Pam and Eduardo all were firmly 
convinced the natives’ fear of Rahu stemmed from cen- 
turies of superstitions—but they had not seen the rotting 
corpse walk from the Lake of the Dead as I had. Whether 
there was any connection between the corpse and Rahu 
I had no way of knowing. The fact that a decomposing 
human body could be made to move about like a live 
one was of itself enough to paralyze the mind. 

I withdrew from the Well of Sacrifice, turned toward 
the’ spectators, and back-stepped once from the impact 
of a great surge of joyous noise. In short, the natives went 
wild—literally, became temporarily insane; screech- 
ing, yowling, rolling on the ground, mawling at each 
other randomly in a sort of euphoric madness because, 
in stopping the cry from the Well, Kukulkan had bested 
Rahu in their first confrontation. And then they were 
weeping again. 

When the first fierce intensity of their overpowering 
exultation dulled, they succumbed to those same soul- 
wrenching, gut-twisting sobs of gratitude and thanks- 
giving which had seized them when they crawled on 
hands and knees across the sand toward me shortly after 
the helicopter had landed. It was a sobering sight. And 
somehow frightening. A young girl had gone willingly 
to her death to stave off an evil that threatened her peo- 
ple, and these same people expected me, as Kukulkan, 
to overpower and destroy that evil completely—when 
I wasn’t sure what the evil was, nor had any tangible ev- 
idence to prove to Professor Simon, Pam and Eduardo 
that evil existed. : 
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I canceled the feast, which had never really begun, 
but after what had happened the thought of food and _ 
revelry made me nauseous. 

“If Rahu shows any signs of returning tonight,” I told 
Kequentl ‘before following the others back to camp, “no- 
tify me at once,” 

And, I reminded myself in leaving the feast area, make 
certain Sgt. Chavez keeps at least two guards posted 
around camp during the night. I didn’t want some rotting 
corpse prowling around among the tents and vehicles— 
if the dead could be made to walk, the being that caused 
it to do so might instruct it to attack the camp and dam- 
age the vehicles, imprisoning the expedition in this god- 
awful place. 

I was soon to learn how absolutely useless it was to 
post guards around camp, at night or any other time, 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The tragedy of Eteena’s death hung heavily over head- 
" quarters tent as I joined the others around the table. 

“But what’s done is done,” Professor Simon said phil- 
osophically, watching Pam thumb through the notebook 
containing the information taken from the Sacred Codex. 
“The important thing to remember is that the same 
isn’t likely to happen again. Thanks to you, Matt, there’ll 
be no more sacrifice-suicides in Ixiqutl; I’m convinced 
of it. Tomorrow morning early we'll begin opening the 
pyramid and—” 

“Professor, if you don’t mind,” I interrupted. “Before 
we discuss excavation plans, let’s chew over that mating 
cry that came from the Well.” 

“Good idea, Matt.” He bent to the side and took from 
one of the numerous steamer trunks we'd brought along, 
a stack of paper cups and a bottle of mescal. “How would 
you suggest we chew on it?” ` 

“But are none of you interested? Arent you curious 
to. learn who or what made the cry?” 

Professor Simon passed around the paper cups, poured 
himself a drink and set the bottle in the center of the 
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table with a low chuckle. “Of course we’re curious, Matt. 
And we'll find out what caused the cry once we get 


inside the pyramid—my comment that the cry was a 


mating call was only an idle statement made for no. par- 
ticular reason. I failed to take into consideration you 
might not know what archaeologists call variously the 
‘avenging demon,’ the ‘guarding demon’ or the ‘protect- 
ing demon’; it’s a matter of choice. I prefer protecting 
demon. To me it’s more explicit.” He nodded toward 
Eduardo. “While you were at the Well the Governor 
suggested the sound was produced by air forced through 
a network of underground passageways and, roughly, 
this is correct. 

“Somewhere not far below the surface of the Well, and 
several yards before it terminates at the Well, there is 
a complex network of lattice-stones of varying thick- 
nesses, some polished down almost as thin as a sheet 
of paper. Also, somewhere on the pyramid out there we 
will find several small openings so cunningly camouflaged 
the untrained eye would never recognize them for what 
they are, even when looking directly at one from up 
close. These openings are wind-catchers, and are con- 
nected by a small passage, probably no larger than a 
man’s body, connected to the larger tunnel terminating 
down in the Well.” The professor paused. “Do you fol- 
low me?” 

I watched Eduardo pour himself a drink, glanced to 
where Pam sat studying her notebook, and vaguely won- 
dered if I should start feeling like a fool. “I follow you,” 
I said. “But get to the cry—what is this protecting de- 
mon?” 

“That’s it,” Professor Simon said. “The protecting 
demon is the cry. They’re one and the same thing.” 

“Bue 

“Wait. Let me finish, then I'll answer your questions. 
Hot air, that is, hot wind, is blown off the desert and 
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captured by the camouflaged wind-catchers, and forced 
into a large chamber under the pyramid, where it chills, 
In the floor of this chamber is a large hole leading down 
to the tunnel terminating at the side of the Well, the tun- 
nel containing the complex latticework of sheet stones. 
Now follow me closely: as the air in the chamber chills 
it sinks through the hole in the floor into the tunnel, 
forcing the air already in the tunnel through the stone 
latticework, producing the cry. In reality, the principle 
is exactly the same as a person blowing a whistle. As for 
the tonal and volume variations, these are caused by the 
varying speeds and temperatures of the air flowing 
through the latticework.” The professor rubbed his 
hands together vigorously in enthusiasm, grinning 
hugely. “Once we get inside that pyramid out there, 
we're going to make a find that'll rock the archaeological 
world. No pyramid discovered in Mexico thus far has 
had a protecting demon. In fact, this one will be the first 
ever discovered anywhere in the world outside Egypt.” 

“What is this protecting demon for, Professor?” Ed- 
uardo asked. “What is the purpose of the thing?” 

“Oh. By gad. I didn’t explain that, did I?” Professor 
Simon drank from his cup and continued: “Its purpose 
is exactly what the name implies. To protect the remains 
of the person entombed in the pyramid from desecration 
by vandals; also the tremendous fortunes they were fre- 
quently buried with. You must remember that during 
those periods of ancient history when pyramid building 
‘was common practice, the daily life of the most average 
person was dominated by a staggering plethora of super- 
stitions—superstitions of every imaginable kind, type 
and form. Now, it was no secret at the time, that many 
pharaohs were buried with vast fortunes. In fact, they 
made a point of publicizing the amount of wealth that 
was to accompany them to their tomb. According to 
Egyptian mythology the greater the wealth the easier 
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the deceased person’s entry into the afterlife and the 
more exalted his status once he got there. But certain 
of these pharaohs understood human nature well enough 
to realize that mere hundreds of tons of stone sealing 
their bodies from the outside world would be little de- 
terrent to thieves. Some additional protection had to be 
devised, one that would last as long as the stones of the 
pyramid but be impervious to hammers and chisels and 
crowbars, something that would frighten any prospec- 
tive thieves into leaving their pyramid intact. As a result 
of this need, early Egyptian pyramid engineers came 
up with the protecting demon, knowing the supersti- 
tious, which included everybody at the time, would not 
dare violate a pyramid from which came such a cry as 
the one we heard tonight. Actually, fear was better pro- 
tection than the pyramids themselves, Archaeology has 
discovered a protecting demon in only the first of 
the Egyptian pyramids. Somewhere along the line down 
through the centuries the technique of constructing 
it was lost. We know this as fact, for only the earli- 
est pyramids built in Egypts Valley of the Kings were | 
never broken into by thieves, and they’re the only ones 
that had a protecting demon.” 

I kept my eyes on the empty cup before me, afraid 
they might reveal the sudden spate of confusion and 
doubt that beset me. Professor Simon’s explanation of 
the source of the cry from the Well of Sacrifice was 
simply too logical for argument. And the sounds I 
thought I had heard coming from the Well immediately 
after the grenades exploded, which at the time I had in- 
terpreted as sounds of anger and thwarted desire, could 
have been caused by debris blown from the wall of the 
Well and misinterpreted by a prejudiced, inflamed imag- 
ination. Speculating stronger than ever if I should be- 
gin considering myself a fool, I sloshed a huge jolt of 
Gusano de Oro into my cup and downed it neat. 
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My instinctive dislike for the Sacred Codex, back in 
Merida, my presentiments of impending disaster for the 
expedition, the three instances wherein I had felt some- 
thing was trying to penetrate and, yes, overpower my 
conscious mind, were all without tangible foundation. 
I had no proof any one of them deserved recognition or 
acknowledgment. Yet there was one thing . . . 

“Eduardo, when I came down off the pyramid this 
afternoon I told of seeing a decaying corpse emerge from 
and then return into the river, or dead lake as you call 
it, and you mentioned something about Moctezuma’s 
Revenge. I thought Moctezuma’s Revenge was diarrhea.” 

“That’s the American tourist’s definition of it,’ Ed- 
uardo smiled. “While Hernan Cortes was in the proc- 
ess of conquering Mexico, one of his officers, enraged 
and repulsed by the Aztec’s rampant cannibalism, tricked 
the Aztec chief Moctezuma into a conference, and stran- 
gled him. Even then the Spaniards were suffering on oc- 
casion from horrifying visions of one kind or another 
because of a bacterium in the drinking water, bacteria 
to which the Aztecs were immune and which, today in 
Mexico, has been exterminated except in rare instances. 
I believe the bacteria is called Amoebiasis oculus, though 
I’m not positive. Either way, it is perfectly harmless and 
without effect, except to the eyes, for the vision, and is 
very, very temporary. This minor affliction is the orig- 
inal Moctezuma’s Revenge.” 

“Then you think that if I saw something at the river 
from atop the pyramid it was due to this Azoebiasis 
oculus?” 

“It’s very possible. You could have- contacted the germ 
in Chetumal. Or Merida even.” He laughed shortly. “I 
certainly don’t think a dead man walked, Matthew, ei- 
ther from the river or from anywhere else. Such is con- 
tradictory to all laws of nature. Please understand, I am 
not saying you did not see a dead man at the river, and 
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walking, but I am saying that you only saw it—possibly 
due to Amoebiasis oculus—and that the walking dead 
man did not exist. In other words, you only think you 
saw it. You saw something that wasn’t there, something 
not of reality, such as this cup I hold, or this table here 
—or Mario Teran entering the Higuera schoolhouse 
with an M-2 that afternoon to liquidate Guevara.” 

This last referred to the first time Eduardo and I had 
ever met. I had just been appointed bureau chief of In- 
ternational News Associates’ Mexico office, and in those 
days he was representing his family’s newspaper, both 
of us in Bolivia to cover the last days of Che Guevara’s 
unsuccessful uprising. I had shared my binoculars with 
him as the two of us crouched in the underbrush across 
the ravine from the tiny hamlet of Higuera and watched 
Warrant Officer Mario Teran, who had volunteered to 
do the execution and carrying an M-2 carbine, enter the 
miserable ’dobe schoolhouse where Guevara was held 
prisoner. Seconds later shots rang out and the rebel 
Guevara was dead—a reality too stark to question. 

“Okay-okay.” I gave Eduardo a sour grin. “But you 
don’t have to. drive your point home with a sledge- 
hammer.” I wasn’t sure I accepted his explanation for 
the thing Pd seen at the river or not. Or Professor Simon’s 
explanation for the cry from the Well of Sacrifice. At 
the moment I was too muddled in the head to be sure of 
much of anything. I found it difficult to accept the fact 
that I had been wrong from the beginning. 

“Granting the cry from the Well was produced by an 
architectural gadget,” I said to the professor as I poured 
myself another drink, “how do you account for such a 
- gadget as this protecting-demon device being in a Mex- 

- ican pyramid? I believe you said a protecting demon had 

never been discovered in Mexico before, or even in the 

Western Hemisphere, Also, why does this pyramid here 

at Ixiqutl have only three sloping sides and one that is 
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perpendicular, with no temple at the top, as is customary 
with all Mexican pyramids discovered thus far, and why 
is the pyramid itself constructed of stones small enough 
for two men to handle easily?” 

Professor Simon sat regarding me with a quizzical 
smile for half a minute before answering. “Pll answer all 
your questions at once, Matt-boy,” he said. “I don’t 
know. I have no logical explanation for any point you've 
raised, but I hope to have, once we get inside the pyra- 
mid, Fair enough?” 

I nodded, unable to resist saying: “If you’re right about 
the protecting demon, think of the thousands of human 
beings who’ve gone to their death because of a mere 
sound over the centuries.” 

“Matt—please.” Pam looked up from her notebook 
and spoke for the first time since returning from the 
feast. “Let’s not talk about that. I keep thinking of that 
poor child this evening—” She interrupted herself with 
a forced smile, “Besides, I have a puzzler I'd like to kick 
around with father. Old Kequentl referred to a Day of 
Teetzecotl tonight, the same word mentioned on each 
of the fourteen pyramids found in Mexico to date, but 
I still can’t find any indication of it in the notebook. He 
also used the word ‘Qtzlum,’ which also wasn’t in the 
Sacred Codex.” 

“Hmmmm—more oddities,” Professor Simon mused 
thoughtfully. “First no paintings or carvings or other 
works of art, no metal, no meat, no weapons to hunt with 
when the jungle abounds with game, and restricted to 
a very small area,” 

“Restricted?” I asked. 

Eduardo nodded. “If you’ve mentioned that, I’ve for- 
gotten it, Professor.” 

_“Yhe best I can determine, Governor,” Professor 
Simon said to Eduardo. “None of thé natives have ever 
been more than half a mile’s distance from Ixiqutl. At 
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least this is my impression from talking to Kequentl, 
though he didn’t come right out and say he and his peo- 
ple were restricted.” 3 

“Why restricted?” I asked, “For what purpose? Did 
you ask him?” 

“It slipped my mind; I was trying to learn too much 
all in one afternoon. [’ll find out tomorrow, of course. 
As for the words, Princess, I don’t understand. Since 
Teetzecotl is inscribed on every one of the pyramids but 
is not in the Codex, we can safely assume it was deleted 


-on purpose. For what purpose we'll probably never 


know. As for Qtzlum, it could be an idiom the ancient 
Mayas deemed too insignificant to include in the Codex, 
or a colloquialism of comparatively recent derivation 
and not in use at the time the Codex was made.” 

“Kequentl also mentioned Zotz—didn’t he?” I asked, 

“He did,” the professor said, “Zotz, vampire-god of 
the Mayan netherworld, who is supposed to be in the 
midst of his reign right now, by the way. The Mayas’ 


- calendaric equivalent of our century was only fifty-four 


ears.” 

“Father, what about tomorrow? Where do we start 
digging on the pyramid?” 

“At the base of the pyramid on the side opposite the 
perpendicular wall,” Professor Simon replied promptly. 
“It’s the most logical point. And with the pyramid built 
of small stones, plus all the manpower Kequentl has 
promised, the work should go rapidly. Very rapidly, in 
fact.” He finished his drink, placed his palms on the table 
and stood up. “It’s early yet, but me for the bed. We’ve 
got a busy day tomorrow.” 


One of the big, eight-man pyramidal tents was head- 
quarters of course; to the soldiers had been allotted a sec- 
ond, to Pam the third, with Eduardo, Professor Simon 
and me occupying the fourth. By the time I stretched 
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out on my sleeping bag some minutes later and drew the 
insect netting around the canvas cot, Professor Simon’s 
snores filled the tent with the rumble of rhythmic, min- . 
iature thunder. 

Yet the snoring bothered me not a whit; I lay on my 
bunk in a sweaty quandary. Though I had not said as 
much, Professor Simon and Eduardo, with their talk of 
the protecting demon and Moctezuma’s Revenge, had 
accomplished much toward allaying my fears concern- 
ing the safety of Pam and the expedition; had given me 
reasonable cause to believe those fears had conjured 
themselves up out of nowhere. On leaving the head- 
quarters tent less than twenty minutes past, I had been 
virtually giddy with relief. Such at present was not the 
case. All the presentiments of disaster and premonitions 
of evil which had badgered me earlier returned to badger” 
me with greater persistence than ever, and I lay there on 
the bunk taut and sweaty, nerves drumhead tight. 

Somewhere outside the tent I heard Eduardo giving 
Sgt. Chavez instructions to keep two men posted as camp 
guards throughout the night, and focused my attention 
on what they were saying, hoping it might help me to 
relax. The effort was useless. When Eduardo entered the 
tent some minutes later I feigned sleep, not wanting con- 
versation. At the moment I needed to think—that old 
familiar feeling of apprehension was with me again, and 
this time nobody could dispel it. 

It mattered to me not a tinker’s damn what explana- 
tions were dredged up to account for the cry from the 
Well of Sacrifice, or the walking corpse I had seen. I 
had been traipsing around over this part of the world 
as a hard-nosed newsman far too long not to sense some- 
thing badly out of kilter here at Ixiqutl. But the dis- 
turbing aspect lay in the fact I could not pinpoint the 
trouble, nor determine from which specific direction it 
was coming. Actually, as I lay there in the pitch black- 
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ness under the insect netting, it seemed to be creeping 
slowly, inexorably, up on the expedition and the village, 
from all sides at once. And there was not a confounded 
thing I could do about the approaching trouble except to 
stay alert and try to head it off. At least for the present. 
To do otherwise before the pyramid was opened might 
endanger Professor Simon’s chances of receiving the 
Hudson Award, and if I did this Pam would never 
so much as speak to me again. 

Eteena’s tragic death I could almost rationalize; the 
girl had been brainwashed since infanthood to accept a 
life of constant terror as the normal condition of exist- 
ence. Yet she had not been brainwashed by her own peo- 
ple. The brainwashing had been done by elements or 
forces outside the Mayan community’s sphere of in- 
fluence, had been placed on her by forces she abhorred, 
did not understand, and over which she had no control. 
Yet she had never doubted for one second that those 
forces existed. And when the time came to fight for her 
people she had thrown herself into the battle knowing 
she could not survive, but knowing also the enemy she 
fought was not the product of a warped and diseased 
superstition handed down over the centuries, To her the 
enemy had been very real and very tangible. 

I was convinced of this. Convinced of it just as firmly 
as I was convinced each remaining inhabitant of Ixiqutl 
knew beyond any possible doubt the source of their fear 
was not a protecting demon or Moctezuma’s Revenge or 
a superstition. Superstitions did not send out mating calls. 
Superstitions did not walk out of water in the form of 
a decaying corpse. 

Yet I could understand why Pam, her father and Ed- 
uardo could not share my views without positive, un- 
deniable proof. Pam and Professor Simon were both ded- 
icated scientists who, by the nature of their profession, 
required proof on which to base an acceptable, credit- 
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able opinion. And from birth Eduardo had lived shoul- 
der to shoulder with Mayan mythology until he had be- 
come indifferent to it as only a true Castellano can. 

But all this added up to not one iota of justification for 
my fears and premonitions, for I was as demanding of 
proof as either Pam or the professor, and as cynical to- 
ward all mythologies as Eduardo could be toward the ~ 
Mayan. A newsman soon learns to insist on fact to sup- 
port any given story, or he also soon finds himself look- 
ing for a job and wondering what happened. Due to this 
constant pursuit of facts, facts, facts, he develops a sus- 
picion for the non-factual, and if any mythology has 
ever been anything but a conglomerate of non-facts it 
has yet to be discovered. 

And right here lay the crux of the matter as far as I 
was concerned. I had long since developed an instinct 
for separating fact from fiction, an instinct that in my 
business I had grown to depend on and trust because of 
its accuracy. Yet even before Professor Simon had dis- 
covered that the jade donut was in reality the Mayas’ 
Sacred Codex, I had developed a negative attitude to- 
ward the thing—and done so without one single fact to 
support that attitude. 

Small scuffling sounds outside the tent jerked me up- 
right, stating into the darkness. Then I realized the 
sounds were made by one of the soldiers making his 
rounds and flopped back on the cot in mild self-disgust. 
If my apprehensions continued to increase I’d soon be 
tight enough to strum like a guitar. 

But if I could have known the choking horror in store 
for the expedition within the next forty-eight hours, I’d 
have seized a tommygun from one of the soldiers, herded 
the expedition aboard the helicopter and threatened Ed- 
uardo with certain death unless he flew us far away from 
Ixigutl. ; 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


“Senor Jefe! Senor Jefe!” 

There was a quiet, desperate urgency in Sgt. Chavez’s 
tone as he shook Eduardo awake. 

“What is it, Sergeant?” I whipped aside the insect net- 
ting and scrambled for my clothes as Eduardo sat up. 
The first gray shades of dawn were stealing into the 
tent. A. 

“Senor Jefe!” Chavez repeated. “Ruiz and Ortega are 
missing!” 

“What? How missing?” Eduardo flung himself from 
under his net and commenced dressing hurriedly. “Miss- 
ing where?” 

“Just missing, Senor Jefe. They are gone, Two hours 
ago I posted them on the last guard shift of the night, 
but when I went to check on them minutes ago they 
were nowhere to be found, They have vanished.” 

“Day is almost here,” I said to- Chavez, strapping my 
45 about my waist. “Perhaps they have gone into the 
village. Have you checked it?” 

“Cabezas is checking in the village now, senor,” Chavez 
replied. “But they are not there. They would never 
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leave a guard post without being properly relieved. Ruiz 
and Ortega are not that kind of soldier.” 

“Come, Matthew.” Eduardo dived for the door. “Let 
us check on this.” 

Corporal Cabezas came racing up from the direction 
of the village, eyes showing white around the iris. 

“Ruiz and Ortega are not in the village, Senor Jefe,” 
he panted to Eduardo. “None there knows of their 
whereabouts.” 

Eduardo muttered a curse under his breath. “Sergeant, 
where are Garcia and Toledo?” 

“Asleep, Senor Jefe. They stood guard twice last 
night.” 3. 

“Very well; let them sleep. The four of us can make 
the search. You and Cabezas commence searching around 
the village and camp area clockwise in gradually expand- 
ing circles, Senor Gardner and I will do the same in the 
opposite direction. Fire three shots if you find Ruiz and 
Ortega.” 

We did not find Ruiz and Ortega, nor any trace of 
them whatsoever. As Chavez said in the tent, they had 
vanished. 

An hour later the sun was making itself felt when we 
called off the search. Eduardo and I had scoured every 
square foot of our territory and were returning to the 
camp area, approaching Pam’s tent from the rear, when 
I spotted it on the ground a few inches from a corner 
tent-stake. Eduardo beat me to it, stood there with it in 
his hand when I reached him, face blank in profound in- 
credulity, not wanting to believe but gradually realizing 
he must. 

“It’s—last night—that girl. . . Eteena . . . who 
killed herself—” Like a man surfacing from a deep and 
tormented sleep Eduardo raised his eyes to meet mine 
and insisted quietly but in thoroughly shaken tones: 
“Matthew, this cannot be. Such a thing is not possible.” 
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He cast about him slowly in a daze. “Am I going mad?” 

I spun in my tracks, clawing for the .45 at my hip, 
eyes searching nervously in all directions. I found. noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. Yet it was back! That same sen- 
sation of something attempting to probe my thoughts - 
was back, this time with the additional feeling it peered 
over my shoulder from behind, chuckling in malicious _ 
evil, As on the other occasions, I shook myself mentally, 
and the probing sensation promptly ceased, but the feel- 
ing I was under observation did not cease until I turned 
back to Eduardo. 

“Matthew, speak to me.” Fear was unmistakable in 
his voice, and his Latin complexion was a splotchy pal- 
lor. “Say something, Matthew. Assure me I am not going 
mad.” 

“You aren’t going mad, amigo,” I told him tightly. “Be 
certain of that.” 

He gulped dryly, eyes darting in dismay from my 
face to the thing in his hand; I had never seen him or 
any man so completely, deeply shaken. “But—but—” 

“I can’t explain it, Eduardo,” I said, no little shaken 
myself. “I don’t know how it got here. But it’s here, that 
can’t be denied, You’re holding it in your hand.” 

He jerked his hand back as though scalded and the 
fluorescent-pink cloth Eteena had been wearing the 
night before fell to the ground. I picked it up, held it 
spread out in front of me by two corners. 

“Perhaps—perhaps it is only similar to the one she 
wore,” he blurted in desperate, pleading hope. “We threw 
dozens of pink cloths from the helicopter yesterday.” 

I offered no response to this, nor did Eduardo expect 
any. The rectangle of pink fabric I held was the identical 
rectangle of pink fabric Eteena had worn to her death 
last night and we both knew it. The sharpened wooden 
pin with which she had fastened the garment about her 
tiny waist was stuck through one edge of the fabric, and 
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near it the intricate design of small circles and crosses 
she had hoped might be the sign of the Czaxtl. 

“Look at this.” I plucked a tapered, needle-pointed 
sliver of metal slightly over a quarter-inch in length 
from the cloth and held it in my palm. The surface of 
the larger end of the sliver was that dark metallic hue _ 
of the outer surface of a pineapple hand grenade, the 
remainder of the silvef the dull gray of cast iron from 
which such grenades are forged. 

“M-Madre de Dios,” Eduardo stammered. The sun 
bore down mercilessly, but the great globules of perspi- 
ration that rolled down his blanched face were from an- 
other cause entirely. “Matthew, Matthew, such a thing 
is not possible. It defies all reason and logic. I —If we—” 
He stopped, took a deep breath and exhaled slowly, with 
visible effort controlling his stampeding emotions. “Could 
the force of the explosion have thrown it from the 
Well of Sacrifice to land in this spot?” The pleading 
hope was still in his voice. 

“You know better than that, Eduardo,” I replied, sur- 
prised at my calmness but wishing I could have honestly 
told him yes. “Did you see anything shoot up out of the 
Well following the explosion last night? The Well is bet- 
ter than a hundred yards from where we stand.” 

“Yes, Matthew, but .. .” The words trailed off, his 
expression one of deep perplexity. 

“My friend,” I placed a hand on his shoulder, “the 
time has come when I must tell you certain things 
whether you ridicule me for telling them or not. Let’s 
go inside the headquarters tent—I only hope you can 
take them on an empty stomach.” 

I held nothing back, but took it from the top and told 
him everything: my negative attitude toward the jade 
donut; my presentiments that the expedition was slated 
for disaster; the recurrent sensation something was try- 
ing to enter my mind and probe my thoughts; the con- 
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viction that I was under observation by some malevolent 
evil; the sounds I had heard from the Well following the 
explosion last night; seeing the walking corpse at the 
lake—everything. When I finished he stared at me across 
the table with the look of budding horror of an accident 
victim regaining consciousness from the anesthetic in a 
hospital to discover both legs had been amputated. He 
extended a hand tentatively in a vague, pawing gesture 
to make sure I was there, to convince himself he was 
not submerged in some harshly realistic nightmare, At 
last he managed in a dry, raspy voice: 

“Why have you not told us these things before now, 
Matthew?” 

I did not deem it appropriate to remind him I had told 
them in various, ways, and especially of seeing the walk- 
ing cotpse. Instead, I told him about the Hudson Award 
and what receiving it would mean to Professor Simon, 
concluding with: “It’s the greatest honor any archaeol- 
ogist can receive. If I told him the things I’ve just told 
you, and offered as proof Eteena’s pink garment, he 
might decide to cancel the expedition and thereby ruin 
his chances of getting the Award.” 

To my surprise Eduardo nodded in agreement. His 
recovery had been amazingly fast, perhaps due in part 
to the stiff swigs of mescal he had been taking from the 
bottle left on the table from last night. 

“I understand your reasons for not telling the profes- 
sor,” he said thoughtfully. “And Senorita Simon would 
be greatly displeased with anyone responsible for de- 
priving her father of this Hudson Award.” Before I 
could reply to this, he continued: “But a walking corpse 
—Matthew, it’s fantastic. How can any intelligent per- 
son—tell me Matthew, do you believe in the supernat- 
ural?” 

“T never have before.” 

“And the two soldiers, Ruiz and Ortega. What hap- 
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pened to them?” As he asked the question Sgt. Chavez 
appeared in the door of the tent. 

“There was nothing, Senor Jefe,” the squat Indian 
reported tautly. “Cabezas and I looked under every 
leaf, behind every sprout, but Ruiz and Ortega are not to 
be found.” 

“Sergeant,” Eduardo asked, “can you think of any- 
thing which might have induced them to desert their 
post? Anything whatsoever.” 

Chavez looked from Eduardo to me for a long mo- 
ment, once appeared about to speak, but instead merely 
shook his head. 

“Not even the girls of the village?” Eduardo asked 
pointedly. 

“The Maya girls of Ixiqutl are very beautiful, Senor 
Jefe, but not beautiful enough to make one of us desert 
his responsibility.” 

Again I got the impression Chavez had something he 
wanted to say, but again he refrained, saluting smartly 
as he backed out of the tent. 

Eduardo was not drinking the mescal from one of the 
paper cups on the table, but directly from the bottle. The 
bottle had been almost full when he started, but now was 
less than half. He raised the bottle to his lips again after 
Sgt. Chavez had gone, gulping with the greedy zest of 
an advanced alcoholic determined to fight back the. de- 
lirium tremens. 

“Easy on that Gusano, amigo,” I cautioned. “Mescal 
is no remedy for dead men that walk or young girls that 
kill themselves.” 

“You know what I’m going to do, friend Matthew,” 
he demanded, not waiting for me to answer. “I had it in 
mind before leaving Chetumal, and I brought every- 
thing to do the job: cord, fuse, caps, battery-powered 
timer, plenty of dynamite—know what I’m going to do 
to Ixiqutl and the pyramid and that cursed Well of Sac- 
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rifice after the professor gets what is necessary to win 
that Hudson Award? I’m going to blow this whole place 
completely off the map. Cartographers and politicians 
in Mexico City wont ever be bothered with Ixiqutl 
again because when I finish there won’t be any Ixiqutl. 
The natives here can easily be relocated to any one of a 
hundred different places more suitable than this one, 
I'm going to destroy Ixiqutl.” A faint slur had crept into 
his voice. “As Governor of Quintana Roo, it is my duty 
to do so. Solve the problem once and for all, that’s what 
Pll do.” 

At various times in newsmen’s hangouts scattered over 
Central and South America and Mexico, Eduardo and 
I had put down quite a bit of mescal, but I had never be- 
fore seen him affected by it as he was at present. But I 
had never before seen him guzzle the stuff, either. The 
things I had told him since our finding the pink cloth 
were hitting him harder and deeper than I at first sus- 
pected. 

“Eduardo,” I urged gently. “Much more of that bot- 
tle and this Yucatan heat will knock you flatter than a 
tortilla.” 

He was listening, but not to me. Since sunup, even 
while we were still conducting the search for the van- 
ished Ruiz and Ortega, a low buzz of excited chatter and 
sounds of excavation had been coming from the near 
side of the pyramid, where Professor Simon and Pam 
supervised the work. Eduardo listened a minute longer 
to the sounds, which reached us clear and distinct, then 
nodded grimly. 

“The moment the professor and the senorita finish 
with that pile of stones, I take over,” he insisted as though 
I opposed the idea. ““We’ve got over two hundred spare 
gallons of gasoline in five-gallon plastic cans,” he con- 
tinued, speaking more to himself than to me. “PI have 
the natives carry it up on top of the pyramid, pierce the 
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cans and throw them into the Well of Sacrifice—if there’s 
water at the bottom of the Well the gas will rise to the 
top, can easily be ignited—and then Pl fire the gas and 
craw] out on that timber. I want a look down into the 
Well. Then Ill dynamite the accursed thing. And the 
pyramid too, before we leave Ixiqutl.” He shook his 
head vigorously in a quick flash of anger. “Ruiz and Or- 
tega,” he gritted. “Iwo good men and gone without a 
trace. Why? To what end? For what reason? What caused 
them to leave their post?” 

I had an unwholesome suspicion I could answer this, 
but I had gotten the notion during Sgt. Chavez’s recent 
visit to the tent that he might have spoken to me if Ed- 
uardo had not been present, and I wanted a talk with the 
man before speculating openly as to why Ruiz and Or- 
tega had vanished. My only reply to Eduardo was ref- 
erence to a possibility he had touched on to Chavez. 

“You mentioned the girls of Ixiqutl Perhaps Ruiz 
and Ortega—” 

“No.” Again Eduardo shook his head vigorously. 
“To suggest it to Chavez was an insult, for which I shall 
apologize in due time—Sgt. Chavez knows this. Chavez 
is a very intelligent man. When none of the Chetumal 
garrison volunteered to accompany the expedition, I 
realized there was only one place in all of Mexico where 
I would find men with a strong dedication to duty and 
without fear. That is the reason I flew north to Sonora. 
The garrison at Magdalena is all pure Yaqui.” 

This came as a surprise, though I had noticed about 
Chavez and his men a subtle bearing and deportment 
which placed them apart from the average soldier, and 
marked it up to highly polished professionalism. Now 
I realized this was not altogether true. Among knowl- 
edgeable military men, the Yaqui Indian soldier is valued 
higher than even the famed Gurkha of India, All I said 
was: “I thought they were Mayas.” 
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“No!” Eduardo said emphatically. “Yaqui. And with- 
out fear or superstitions. No Yaqui would desert his duty, 
and especially not over a woman—” He stopped, staring 
at the heavy plywood crate of photography gear where 
I had hidden the pink cloth, his face losing some of its 
color again. “Matthew,” he whispered hoarsely, “we 
found Eteena’s garment inside the camp area. Could she 
have been instrumental in luring the two soldiers away?” 

I did not answer but concentrated on loading my 
pipe, then watched the streak of flame shoot from the 
Eye-Tie blowtorch to bathe the tobacco, Eduardo was 
getting close according to my suspicions, but I still 
wanted a talk with Chavez before speculating on the rea- 
son for Ruiz and Ortega’s disappearance. I got to my feet. 
“Let’s go to the diggings and see how Professor Simon and 
Pam are getting on with the work.” 

“Uh-uh.” Eduardo took a long, final pull at the bottle 
and lurched a bit in shoving himself erect. “You go. I 
want to get that gas up on top of the pyramid. I'll get 
some of the natives,” 

The heat inside the tent was like an oven, and when 
we stepped outside the sun hit with the force of an open 
hearth. Eduardo seemed not to notice, which was bad. 
The large quantity of mescal he had consumed, plus the 
heat, were a combination lethal enough to fell an ox, 
and would certainly clobber him if he remained out of 
the shade too long. But in his condition, advising cau- 
tion would be pointless, so I said nothing as he slouched 
toward the vehicles and I turned toward the pyramid. 

“It’s wonderful, Matt,” Pam told me excitedly minutes 
later, lovely face radiant. “Unless something happens - 
we should make the break-in today. I didn’t discover 
this till this morning, but look.” From the pocket of her 
bush jacket she handed me a photograph snapped with 
her Polaroid the day before. “See anything unusual about 
it?” 
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The photo was a top-to-bottom-view of the entire 
slope of the pyramid facing us and where the work was 
going on. The foundation terrace of the pyramid was 
nine feet high by actual measure, and I detected nothing 
in the photo at first which might be construed as out of 
the ordinary. Then I moved the photo, shifting the 
angle of the light shining down on it, and noticed that a 
square approximately nine feet across, in the center of 
the foundation terrace, was a faint shade different in 
color from the rest of the terrace, and of the pyramid 
as well. 

“What does it mean?” 

“Tt means we didn’t have to search for the tunnel that 
was sealed when the pyramid was closed. The naked eye 
could never have detected the difference, but the cam- 
era caught it at once, See that square of stones a bit 
lighter than the others? That’s the outside beginning of 
the tunnel leading into the tomb, and the stones used 
to seal it are of a slightly different composition than the 
others, The difference shows up in the picture, and told 
us exactly where to start, thus saving us a lot of explora- 
tory digging. When— Matt Gardner! You're not lis- 
tening to me! You haven’t heard a word I said!” She 
glared at me furiously in pretended chagrin, then her 
tone changed and she continued: “What’s bothering 
you, Matt?” she asked in quiet concern. “You have 
about you the same look which frightened me back in 
Chetumal.” 

“I was listening,” I told her, but after a brief study of 
the photo I had begun scanning the area with my eyes 
in search of—what? Another animated rotting corpse? 
Another pink cloth? “Honest, I was listening.” My forced 
grin felt acutely out of place. “You say the break-in 
could come today?” 

A puzzled little frown creased her smooth brow as 
she searched my face while answering. “Father is con- 
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vinced it could come any time. The way these natives 
are working— Oh yes, would you see that the generator 
and the Sampson cord are brought from the carryall? 
Father is afraid to trust it to the natives. They’re so ea- 
ger and energetic; look at the way they work, will you. 
They go at it in a frenzy. When we started this morning 
the entire population pitched in with a vengeance, ev- 
erybody getting in everybody else’s way. We broke 
them down into groups of twenty men, a group working 
only an hour to give everyone a chance—each new 
shift seems determined to work itself to complete ex- 
haustion within its allotted time.” 

The cavity into the pyramid already extended to a 
depth of fifteen feet and Professor Simon, at the far end 
loosening the stones with a wrecking-bar, worked harder 
than any two natives, 

“Matt.” Pam touched my arm. “Why is Senor Castillo 
having those cans of gasoline carried to the top of the 

yramid?” 

On the side of the pyramid facing the village a long 
line of Maya men and women, each lugging two plastic 
five-gallon jerry-cans of gasoline and led by Eduardo, 
made its way up the broad stairway toward the summit, 
I cudgeled my brain for an answer. The truth would not 
do. To reveal at this stage to Pam and her father Ed- 
uardo’s intent to destroy such archaeological treasures 
as the pyramid and the Well of Sacrifice would have 
repercussions similar to those from tossing a lighted 
match into a powder keg. 

“Eduardo is planning some sort of blowout for the na- 
tives to celebrate the opening of the pyramid,” I lied 
boldly. 

“With all that gasoline?” Pam’s puzzled frown was 
deeper this time, with a hint of suspicion shimmering in 
the depths of her dark eyes. “Matt, are you hiding some- 
thing from father and me? Something we should know?” 
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Back in Merida when Marny Crews had told me that 
if the expedition to Ixiqutl was fruitful Professor Simon 
was certain to receive the coveted Hudson Award, he 
gave no indication the information should be kept con- 
fidential. Why he had mentioned the matter to me and 
not Professor Simon I was not certain, unless to prevent 
the professor a deep disappointment should the expedi- 
tion make no worthwhile discoveries. Be this as it may, 
I had said nothing of Crews’ conversation to Pam or 
her father. Now I was glad I had failed to do so. It would 
take her thoughts off Eduardo and the gasoline. 

“One thing you should know, Pam, is that I want noth- 
ing to interfere with the continued success of the expedi- 
tion. Due to the peculiar architecture and construction of 
the pyramid, the expedition is already a success, right? 
And any further discoveries inside the tomb can only 
make it more successful, which nails down and clinches 
the Hudson Award for your father. Marny Crews spoke 
to me of it before we left Merida.” 

Pam’s frown and suspicion evolved slowly into an 
enormous and joyous surprise. “Wh-what did you say, 
Matt?” Her voice trembled, her eyes suddenly moist. 
“Wha-what did you say?” 

“I said: Marny Crews told me that if the expedition 
made any new finds, your father is certain to receive 
the Hudson Award.” 

I staggered back under the impact as she flung her- 
self at me, arms circling my neck, caught my breath in 
surprise as she drew my face down to hers. The kiss was 
sweet and tender and fragrant; she felt soft and warm 
and wiggly against me as I held her. 

“Well now! By gad, sir!” Professor Simon’s voice 
rolled across the sand. “It’s high time somebody took 
the proverbial bull by the horns!” He stood just outside 
the entrance of the tunnel smiling broadly, crowbar in 
hand and covered with a fine film of rock dust. 
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“We wont tell father,” Pam whispered hurriedly 
against my mouth. “Not till after the break-in.” 

‘“Dum-dum-de-dum,” Professor Simon intoned, chuck- 
ling. “The first boy is named Luke Ardmore else I disown 
you both.” 

“Father—please/” Pam stepped out of my arms, blush- 
ing furiously. “You're misunderstanding. I was only .. .” 

Her father roared with laughter as I mumbled inanely 
about joining Eduardo atop the pyramid and wheeled 
away. 

Minutes passed before I got my senses back in line; I 
took my time in climbing the pyramid. The world was 
suddenly a different and beautiful place, even though 
Pam’s unexpected emotional display had been inspired 
by news that her father was certain to get the Hudson 
Award; but here in [xiqutl it was still a world which could 
become an ugly thing ini a twinkling, and I was deter- 
mined my own feelings would not cause me to be caught 
off guard, 

Between the heat and the mescal he had consumed, the 
governor of Quintana Roo was getting very drunk, 
though one less acquainted with him than I would never 
have suspected it. 

I reached the pyramid’s summit just as the natives fin- 
ished arranging the forty plastic cans of high-test gasoline 
in two large stacks, one on each side of the heavy timber 
anchored to the stones. The temperature was even higher 
on the summit than down on the ground and, unlike yes- 
terday, there was no brisk breeze blowing to make the 
heat more endurable. 

“There,” I said after the natives had left, pointing to- 
ward the river. “See that creosote bush and the barrel 
cactus fifteen yards to the right of it and just this side of 
the water? Between the two is the point where the corpse 
came out on the bank.” 

“And it just stood there for a bit looking toward camp, 
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then returned back under the water?” Eduardo asked in 
great perplexity, syllables a bit slurred. “I wonder what 
it was looking for.” He wagged his head slowly. “Mat- 
thew, Matthew, Matthew. A walking corpse? People will 
think we're insane, amigo. Zombies went out of style gen- 
erations ago. It contradicts all known laws of science. It 
defies common sense.” 

I agreed. Wholeheartedly. In the West Indies, in parts 
of Africa, in certain areas of Asia, the walking dead are 
accepted unquestionably as a fact of being—which I had 
always viewed as the rankest of primitive superstitions. 
But I knew what I had seen at the river yesterday, 
whether it defied common sense and the laws of science 
or not. 

I was about to mention that yesterday, even though a 
brisk breeze had been blowing, the water had shown no 
sign of disturbance, but before I could speak, a silent 
glissando of small wavelets began rippling over the 
otherwise glassy surface. I looked harder, frowning in 
alarm. Yesterday there had been a breeze, but the water 
had not rippled. I had wondered why. Yet today, when 
I looked at it, the water rippled as though stirred by a 
brisk breeze, but there was no breeze! 

Very carefully, with increasing alarm, I inspected the 
sparsely scattered vegetation along both sides of the river 
in search of some sign a wind was blowing. Not a thing 
—nor leaf nor blade of grass—absolutely nothing moved. 
Except the silent glissando of wavelets on the surface. 
Obviously something, some unknown “thing” yesterday 
had discerned my puzzlement over a breeze but no rip- 
ples, and today was trying to amend the situation but un- 
der opposite circumstances, and compounding the mys- 
tery by causing ripples when there should be none! 

Despite the stifling heat, cold sweat broke out all over 
my body as I realized why, on four separate previous oc- 
casions, I had experienced the peculiar sensation of some- 
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thing attempting to come forward into the forepart of 
my thoughts. Something had been trying, and probably 
would again try, to enter and take control of my mind! 

Only the unenlightened discount the phenomenon of 
mind reading, of thought and mind control. Irrefutable 
evidence exists that down through the ages the phenom- 
enon has come to light on many, many occasions, while 
certain power-mad dictators of recent history—Adolf 
Hitler is an excellent example—dreamed of mastering 
the phenomenon so as to more tightly enslave their people. 

But the thing which had read my thoughts yesterday 
had incorrectly interpreted them today, and its attempts 
to enter and control my thoughts had been entirely un- 
successful. Abruptly I sat down on the heavy timber, sud- 
denly knowing the reason why Professor Simon had said 
the natives here seemed to be restricted to Ixiqutl and a 
small area surrounding the village. They were restricted! 
But simply knowing they were restricted wasn’t enough; 
I wanted proof. It was ridiculous to assume Kequentl 
and his people wanted to remain in this location under the 
terrifying dominance of Rahu, whether Rahu was a mere 
superstition or a positive reality. There was a means 
whereby I might prove my theory, and if the theory was 
correct it would go far toward explaining how and why 
Ruiz and Ortega had vanished. 

“Let’s go down,” I said to Eduardo, getting to my 
feet. “I want to talk with old Kequentl.” 

We came down off the pyramid near where the work- 
men were rapidly deepening the cavity that led toward 
the tomb. Eduardo wandered absently toward camp when 
we reached the bottom, and Pam circled the work area 
toward me, lovely face aglow with an inner radiance. 

Kequentl had been present when I told Pam the profes- 
sor was to receive the Hudson Award, had been watching 
me raptly since Eduardo and I began descending the pyr- 
amid, and now stood near the foundation terrace on the 
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far side of the work area, I beckoned for him to approach 
and in his feverish anxiety to do so the old geezer scam- 
pered across the top of a huge pile of stones rather than 
waste the couple of seconds necessary for avoiding them. 
Under any other circumstances this doglike devotion and 
eagerness to serve would have been extremely embar- 
rassing, but not now. If the suspicions forming in my 
mind proved to be accurate, my status as God-Kukulkan 
might be the only thing to save me, Pam and the other 
members of the expedition from an enslavement too 
grisly to contemplate. 

“Yes, yes, O Mighty Kukulkan.” Kequentl was in a 
lather of delight over prospects of serving his god. 
“What are your wishes, Mighty Kukulkan?” 

“Priest-king Kequentl of Ixiqutl,” I replied, “my wish 
is that you tell me why you permit your people to live 
at this location in the presence of Rahu when you could 
have led them to some distant location and been free of 
Rahu’s influence.” 

Pam looked at me inquiringly because of my blunt 
tone. Kequentl simply stood there as though he had not 
heard me, his expression of eager servility never chang- 
ing, and said again: “What are your wishes, Mighty Ku- 
kulkan?” The old man’s mind had refused to register a 
word I'd said. 

I repeated the statement with force; slowly, distinctly, 
pronouncing each syllable with meticulous precision to 
offset all chance of misunderstanding. Then I waited, eyes 
boring into Kequentl’s, but he never moved a muscle, 
his expression never altered. When it became clear he 
would not, or could not, reply, I repeated the statement 
again, this third time in a stern, commanding voice, add- 
ing: “Answer me, priest-king of Ixiqutl! It is I, Kukulkan, 
god of the Mayas, who demand it!” 

“Matt,” Pam whispered in English. “What are you do- 
ing to the old man? And why? He worships you, but—” 
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“Don’t interfere,” I snapped, also in English, and shot 
her a quick glance in time to catch her quick double- 
take, 

She was about to make a reply, but only uttered a low 
exclamation of dismay and moved in closer beside me. 
“Look,” she whispered. “Look at the old man. Look at 
his eyes.” 

Absolute confusion. Churning turmoil. Helpless frus- 
tration. Stunned disbelief. All these, severally and col- 
lectively, and swirling madly through his conscious in- 
tellect, were reflected in the old man’s eyes, gradually 
commingling, then distilling within his own private real- 
ity to give birth to a second reality. This second reality 
shimmered deep in his eyes, struggling upward toward 
the surface of his consciousness. It hesitated, then strug- 
gled upward again until it reached the surface where it 
wavered, uncertain, then swiftly crystalized into an ir- 
revocable fact, answering my question and proving my 
theory. 

“Catch him!” 

I leaped forward at Pam’s cry, caught the old man a 
split second before he collapsed to the ground in a dead 
faint. I carried him quickly to the shade at the base of 
the pyramid and deposited him gently on the ground. 

High-tension sweat rolled down my face and soaked 
my clothes—but a well-spring of relief sprang up inside 
me, also. Victory was mine—at least for the time being 
and such as it was. For centuries something here at Ixiqutl 
had manipulated the Mayas like puppets, for centur- 
ies they had been restricted, without knowing it, to this 
one tiny area because they had never been permitted to 
think of moving to another location. They had never been 
allowed to realize the possibility of such a move existed. 
This explained old Kequentl’s collapse. The instant he 
realized it was possible to leave Ixiqutl he fainted dead 
away. Something had broken the manipulator’s grip 
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on the old man’s mind; hence my relief. I suspected that 
something was Kequentl’s certainty, and the certainty of 
the manipulator, that I was Kukulkan. 

But why the manipulator’s ridiculous attempt to pla- 
cate Kukulkan by creating unnatural ripples on the 
water, unless he foolishly assumed he could keep Kukul- 
kan pacified and unalarmed until—what? Until when? 
The hot, high-tension sweat soaking my khakis turned 
icy as I realized the answer to this. This manipulator 
wanted no aggressive action or head-on confrontation 
with Kukulkan until he, the manipulator, was himself 
prepared for a nitty-gritty showdown. 

I squeegeed perspiration from my brow with a crooked 
forefinger and thought miserably: “Face facts, Gard- 
ner. Quit calling this unknown something a manipulator, 
For centuries the Mayas have known his name and true 
identity.” 

I looked at Pam kneeling beside Kequentl, fanning the 
old man with her sun helmet, face drawn in lines of con- 
cern, and wondered vaguely in desperation how I could 
best protect her, for the fact I faced was undeniable: 

The hellfiend Rahu was mot a superstition. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


“Princess! Princess!” Professor Simon Iumbered from 
the tunnel in the base of the pyramid. “We made the 
break-in! Come quickly!” 

The next half hour was hectic with excitement. I had 
forgotten to bring the generator, Sampson cord, frog- 
lifts and other necessary equipment from the carryall. 
By the end of the half hour however, aided by Sgt. Cha- 
vez, Cpl. Cabezas and Garcia, it had all been moved near 
the mouth of the tunnel. Garcia remained to attend the 
generator and to prevent any overly curious native from 
interfering with its operation. This last was not neces- 
sary, for the moment the workmen finished clearing the 
passageway leading into the bowels of the pyramid they 
promptly left the site, their enthusiasm for the operation 
suddenly nil. 

“They’re scared,” Pam observed quietly, watching the 
last of them walk hurriedly away. “Opening the pyramid 
was one thing, but remaining to suffer the wrath of any 
evil spirits they might have loosed is quite another.” 

Professor Simon was beside himself with joy. “It’s fan- 
tastic!” he cried above the two-cylinder staccato of the 
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generator as I screwed bulbs into the Sampson cord. “It’s 
unbelievable! No break-in has ever been made in so 
short a time. The small size of the building stones had 
something to do with it, naturally, but scared or not, 
these Ixiqutlans worked like demons.” Then his Irish elan 
got the upper hand and he launched into a bearlike clog 
in tempo with a ribald Gaelic ditty, out of sheer, uncon- 
trollable exuberance. 

“It’s the Simon Syndrome again,” Pam laughed. “And 
the clog is of the more vigorous aspects of his Discovery 
Ritual.” 

“What happened to Kequentl?” I asked her as the pro- 
fessor quieted. 

“He recovered a minute or so after you went for the 
generator, and left for the village.” She gave me a quiz- 
zical look. “What did you do that made him faint, Matt?” 

“Did he say anything when he recovered?” 

“He said his lifetime of blindness was over, that he now 
saw clearly, that Kukulkan had lifted the veil from his 
eyes and freed his mind from enslavement. What could 
he have meant? He called all his people together the min- 
ute he reached the village and has been lecturing to them 
ever since. What did you do to him, Matt?” 

“What are you two gabbing about?” Professor Simon 
rumbled jovially. 

“It’s nothing important,” I told him, anxious to get in 
and out of the tomb as soon as possible. The quicker we 
finished with whatever we found inside the pyramid, 
the quicker we could leave Ixiqutl. 

Minutes later the three of us entered the pyramid— 
when I had gone to the camp for the generator Eduardo 
was sprawled face down on his bunk, arm hanging over 
the side, oblivious to everything. Professor Simon, carry- 
ing the frog-lifts, led the way with a powerful electric 
lantern with me unrolling the Sampson cord and snapping 
on the lights as I went, while Pam with her photography 
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gear and another lantern brought up the rear. From the 
entrance of the pyramid the passageway, nine feet by 
nine feet with barren, unadorned walls and ceiling, 
angled gently downward. 

“Amazing.” In the closeness Professor Simon’s voice 
reverberated like hollow thunder. “Passageways of all 
other Mayan pyramids in Mexico, and Egypt too, for that 
matter, lead upward. I— Pam! Look!” 

We were approximately forty feet from the entrance, 
the electric lanterns cutting a sharp swath of visibility 
through the pitch blackness up ahead, 

“What is it, father?” 

“There—look! The crypt! See where the tunnel ends?” 
The professor’s voice trembled with excitement and he 
rushed forward to the end of the passage. “Matt! Hurry 
with that cord!” When we reached him a minute later he 
stood just inside a great vault sweeping the lantern about. 

“My god in heaven,” he whispered in awe. “Look at the 
furnishings, will you. Green jade everywhere—nothing 
but green jade, The sarcophagus, the monolith, even the 
walls in jade mosaic, The body entombed here must have 
been the king of all kings. Come on, let’s get the lights 
stuck up.” 

A few minutes later we had the gummy suction cups 
of the Sampson cord affixed to the walls, lighting the 
vault from all sides. Professor Simon charged about like 
a kid in a candy store, trying to see everything at once, 
and Pam’s Polaroid flash camera was popping with amaz- 
ing frequency. For a time I was busy staying out of their 
way. The crypt was thirty feet square according to Pro- 
fessor Simon’s measurements, and completely barren ex- 
cept for the huge jade monolith supporting an unusu- 
ally large jade sarcophagus located squarely in the center 
of the floor. The sarcophagus was sealed with a sheet of 
plain jade two inches thick that protruded beyond the 
edge of the stone coffin two or three inches on all sides, 
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I placed the forks of the frog-lifts under each end of 
this cover in preparation for removing it; both Pam and 
her father were lost in a world of their own and if I didn’t 
press matters, they would remain in the crypt until hun- 
ger drove them out. 

“Easy, easy, Matt-boy!” Professor Simon rushed over 
as I tightened the crossbar of the frogs, “Careful with 
the cover. It could be secured in place by stone pins. 
Don’t crack the cover.” 

I nodded in acknowledgment, but out of courtesy only. 
In spite of my respect and admiration for Professor Si- 
mon and my affection for his daughter, I wanted us out 
of the pyramid—damn the cover. I pumped the crossbar 
handle and Professor Simon stood by drywashing his 
hands in vigorous enthusiasm as the cover broke loose 
from the sarcophagus without a hitch. I swung it aside 
out of the way and left it hanging. 

“Pam! Matt’s got it open.” Professor Simon focused 
the beam of his lantern down into the big jade coffin and 
cursed quietly in surprise. 

The sarcophagus itself was ten feet long, two feet deep 
and four wide, and had the skeleton in it been laying 
straight out, full length, it would have reached to within 
six inches of the ends. 

“A giant,” the professor muttered. “A giant nine to 
nine and a half feet tall.” 

“But, father—” Pam did not finish saying what the 
three of us knew she had in mind. The skeleton in the 
sarcophagus was not the skeleton of a Mayan. The tall- 
est Mayan Indian rarely attains a height of six feet; Pro- 
fessor Simon was right. The skeleton was that of a giant 
and not Mayan, yet it wore all the traditional burial trap- 
pings of Mayan royalty: jade ear- and nose-plugs, needle- 
pointed teeth—evidence of cannibalism—dyed a deep 
red with cinnabar, and beside the barren, grinning skull 
- lay a large, hammered-gold death mask with two spheres 
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of polished jade for eyes. Aside from the skull and chest 
section, the bones of the skeleton were scattered oddly 
over the bottom of the coffin. 

“Here’s why.” Professor Simon reached down into 
the sarcophagus and lifted out one of two small gold 
chains some three feet in length. “One of these chains 
bound his ankles, the other his wrists; king of kings or 
not, he was buried alive, I'd give a pretty penny to know 
who he is.” 

“Perhaps we can learn,” Pam said. “This end of the 
sarcophagus is covered with hieroglyphics.” She con- 
tinued in a slightly puzzled tone. “Though I’m not sure 
they’re all Mayan. Not till I check them with my note- 
book.” 

I stepped aside so she could snap close-ups of the end 
of the sarcophagus. 

“Strange,” Professor Simon muttered to himself, 
“Deucedly strange. Photograph everything, Princess, 
Every last single thing in here, otherwise we might have 
difficulty getting anyone to believe all this, Wait until 
Marny Crews learns of it; hell have ecstatic fits. The 
Hudson Foundation can thank the day it financed this 
expedition, no doubt about it.” 

I glanced at Pam, who gave a quick shake of her head 
to inform me she had not told her father he was in line 
for the Hudson Award, which he was now certain to 
receive, The skeleton alone virtually guaranteed it. 

“Father, ’'m going to the tent to check these hiero- 
glyphics from the end of the sarcophagus, against the 
Sacred Codex material in my notebook.” She gave me a 
fetching smile. “Matt, will you help me carry this equip- 
ment? I’m beginning to feel like a pack burro.” 

I left her in headquarters tent and went to check on 
Eduardo, He had not moved. Nor could I get him to 
move. Several times I tried to shake him awake, but he 
was still too far gone to even notice except for grunting 
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in protest a time or two. Ever since Sgt. Chavez had re- 
ported to Eduardo he and Cpl. Cabezas were unsuccess- 
ful in finding any trace of the missing Ruiz and Ortega, 
I had wanted to talk to the man, and was on my way to 
the soldiers’ quarters when Pam called. 

“Matt.” 

I reached headquarters tent on the double. “What is it?” 

She sat at the table, her black notebook, several sheets 
of paper, the six-inch magnifying glass and the photo- 
graphs of the end of the sarcophagus spread before her. 

“I—l—” She frowned at symbols drawn on a sheet of 
the paper. “I intended to do so, but forgot—did you by 
chance ask Kequentl for his definition of the words 
Qtzlum and Teetzecotl?” 

I took a seat opposite her. “Does the photo show any- 
thing?” 

“I can’t be sure.” Her frown deepened. “At least not 
yet. Teetzecotl has to do with some specific day or date 
—I think. But with Qtzlum I run against a stone wall, A 
double stone wall, really, for the terminal syllable indi- 
cates a compound. What was it Kequentl said last night?” 

“About Qtzlum? From the gist of his conversation I 
gathered it meant some sort of servant.” 

“Yes. So did I.” She brushed a strand of black hair off 
her forehead. 

I stood up, “I'll go check with Kequentl now.” 

But I didn’t. Not right then. On leaving the tent I 
glanced automatically toward the pyramid just in time 
to see Professor Simon dash from the entrance. 

“Matt!” he yelled excitedly, “come quickly! Tell the 
Princess!” 

Pam was beside me when we entered the crypt some 
seconds later; and Professor Simon was beside himself 
with joy. 

“Look down there, will you,” he grinned, beaming the 
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light of his electric lantern down into the coffin, contents 
of which lay in a heavy plastic bag at his feet. 

“But—what happened?” Pam looked at her father in 
dismay. “The bottom is gone.” 

“Not gone,” Professor Simon beamed. “Just slid to the 
side beneath the floor and out of sight. It happened when 
I removed the skeleton. There was a great gnashing and 
grinding of masonry that seemed to shake the pyramid 
—remember that counterbalance device Gleason found 
in the pyramid at Zaachila?—and the bottom of the sar- 
cophagus was slowly drawn from sight. It’s—it’s unbe- 
lievable! Look down there.” He worked the beam of light 
back and forth. “See! Another crypt and another sarcoph- 
agus, exactly like this one only larger. It must be twelve 
or fourteen feet long.” 

“{—what do you make of it, father?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea, Princess, but we'll go down 
and open the sarcophagus as soon as we finish up here. 
What did you learn from the hieroglyphics?” 

“There hasn’t been time.” Pam shook her head. “I was 
working on them when you called.” 

“Get back on them, Princess, please. And hurry. I’ve 
got a feeling were discovering things today that will 
rock the archaeological world.” 

I said nothing as Pam and I left the crypt again, but 
the tight, sweaty feeling of fear that clung with me had 
nothing to do with the archaeological world. Garcia 
stopped me at the mouth of the tunnel. 

“Senor,” he told me evenly. “Strange things are hap- 
pening in the village.” 

“Like what, Garcia?” Alarm added itself to my fear. 

“I do not know, senor, but there is much activity.” 

“There’s another feast tonight. Perhaps they’re pre- 
paring for it.” 

Pam tugged my arm. “Go ask Kequentl about Teetze- 
cotl and Qtzlum, Matt. I’m going back to the tent.” 
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“I do not believe all the activity is for the feast, senor,” 
Garcia insisted. 

He was correct. Most of the activity involved packing. 
The villagers were leaving. 

“But only the women and children, O Mighty Kukul- 
kan,” Kequentl told me minutes later in the village. “After 
the feast tonight they go into the jungle to begin build- 
ing new homes away from the pyramid of Rahu and his 
Well of Sacrifice.” The old man stood there in trembly 
reverence, worshipful eyes on my face. “Kukulkan re- 
moved the veil of blindness from my mind, and I from 
the minds of my people—how strange and wonderful 
the knowledge that we can go as far from Ixiqutl as we 
choose. Does Kukulkan know the time of his great battle 
with Rahu?” 

“Before Rahu can be engaged in battle he must be 
found.” 

This startled the old man. “Rahu is not in his pyramid?” 

“Have you ever seen Rahu?” 

“No one has ever seen Rahu. Rahu does not come into 
the sunlight. But his Qtzlum I have seen. Many times.” 

“Rahu’s servants were called a different name by the 
Mayas of ancient days,” I told him evenly. “Why do the 
people of Ixiqutl call them Qtzlum?” 

The old man replied quickly, as though having un- 
knowingly committed an offense and sought to absolve 
himself. “O Mighty Kukulkan, in the life of this village 
Qtzlum has always been the name for Rahu’s walking- 
dead.” 

Ordinarily I would have been shocked. As it was, this 
didn’t even surprise me. Since accepting as fact that Rahu 
was not a superstition, I had gradually arrived at the be- 
lief there was a very definite connection between what- 
ever Rahu happened to be and the horror I had seen at 
the river. 

“What defensive measures do you employ against the 
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Qtzlum?” I asked, in hopes of learning something of 
tactical value. 

“There is no defense against the Qtzlum, O Kukulkan. 
Except to be constantly on guard. The QOtzlum are not 
agile or quick, moving as people in deep sleep. Unless 
they come upon one unaware, there is no grave danger.” 

“And what happens to those seized by the Qtzlum?” 

The old man’s leathery face grew alarmingly pale, his 
eyes bulging slightly. “One cannot imagine what is done 
to the poor souls, but they are changed into QOtzlum also. 
It is too horrible to contemplate.” He shuddered visibly, 
“My poor little Eteena; my only family. It is not our cus- 
tom in Ixiqutl to grieve for Zuhuy, but .. .” Again he 
shuddered. “My little Eteena is now Qtzlum also.” 

“There is to be no more Zuhuy sacrifice in Ixiqutl,” I 
said firmly. “None.” 

“And if Rahu summons during the feast tonight?” 

“Then I, Kukulkan, will answer that summons.” The 
confidence in my voice was in my voice only. I didn’t 
feel confident in any sense of the word. If Rahu made a 
move tonight at the feast I had no idea what could be 
done. “But no more Zuhuy sacrifice—and no more smoth- 
ering of female infants that chance to be born on a Day 
of Teetzecotl.” 

“Your wishes will be obeyed, O Mighty Kukulkan. 
There is one woman of the village whose child might well 
arrive tomorrow, and if the child is female it will not be 
smothered. I will caution her against it personally.” 

I suppressed a start and feigned surprise. “In my joy 
of returning to my people of Ixiqutl it had slipped my 
mind that tomorrow is a Day of Teetzecotl. I have you 
to thank for reminding me.” 

Kequentl’s color returned with a rush, and he glowed 
happily. “Yes, tomorrow is a Day of Teetzecotl, the first 
such day in memory in which there will be no women in 
Ixiqutl.” A sort of gloating exultance edged into the old 
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man’s voice. “All my life I have dreamed of such a day, 
but never expected to live to see it. And with Kukulkan 
present in Ixiqutl to do battle with the hellfiend Rahu 
also, it will be a day to remember from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” 


Pam sat at the table again, studying the hieroglyphics 
photographed from the end of the sarcophagus through 
the magnifying glass when I returned to headquarters 
tent and sat down opposite her, 

“Garcia was right about unusual activity in the vil- 
lage,” I told her. “The women and children are preparing 
to move deeper into the jungle to a new location after the 
feast tonight.” 

“Oh?” She spoke without looking up. “I’ve wondered 
why the entire village hasn’t moved long before now. It 
would solve the problem with that Rahu of theirs.” She 
grimaced prettily in distaste. “Imagine the number of 
poor Zuhuys who’ve sacrificed themselves because of a 
silly superstition. Did you ask Kequentl what Qtzlum 
means?” 

I thought of lying, but since she would probably con- 
sider it just another silly superstition, I gave her the truth, 

“Qtzlum means the walking-dead.” 

“Wh-what?” Quickly she looked up from her work. 
“The walking-dead? You mean zombies?” 

“That’s what Kequentl said.” 

“How droll,” she mused, laughing softly. “That’s an- 
other first; this expedition is full of firsts. It’s the first time 
zombies have ever appeared in the Mayas’ vast lexicon of 
superstitions, Rahu controls the zombies; is that right?” 

“So Kequentl says. And that we'd have seen some last 
night if Eteena hadn’t thrown herself into the Well.” 

“Matt,” Pam chided gently. “You sound as if you be- 
lieve him.” 

With the break-in of the pyramid and the subsequent 
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opening of the crypt, I had hoped we might be able to 
get out of Ixiqutl before the sun went down, but when 
the second crypt came into the picture I knew leaving 
before Professor Simon opened it was out of the question. 
Not because leaving now would endanger his chances 
for the Hudson Award. It was already as good as his. 
But wild horses couldn’t drag him, or Pam either, out of 
Ixiqutl now, until after they learned what lay in that sec- 
ond sarcophagus discovered when the bottom of the 
first had been drawn back. 

“Poor Matt.” Pam shook her head. “Of late always so 
cautious and apprehensive. You know something? Fa- 
ther and I were talking just before the break-in about 
how you’ve changed since the Mayas’ Sacred Codex came 
into our lives.” 

“Changed?” I was certain I knew what was coming. 

“Well—you seem to be growing superstitious, and 
that isn’t at all like the old Matt Gardner we knew at 
the University or met in La Paz, who ee demanded 
substantiating proof. Now is it?” 

“PI show you proof that makes me superstitious, oul 
told her tartly, and had almost reached the box behind 
her where I had stuffed the pink cloth Eteena had worn 
when Sgt. Chavez appeared in the tent doorway, tommy- 
gun in hand. 

“Senor!” he rasped harshly in excitement, motioning 
frantically for me. “Quickly, senor! Come!” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


I was outside the tent in a flash; the squat-bodied Ya- 
qui sergeant was not given to displays of excessive emo- 
tion, 

“What is it, Chavez?” 

“Toledo, senor. In our tent. Come.” 

The soldiers’ tent was furnished with the same camp 
gear as the one I shared with Professor Simon and 
Eduardo, and Toledo, a slender youth of eighteen, lay on 
a canvas cot securely bound hand and foot. Beside him 
stood Cpl. Cabezas, Indian features drawn in tight lines 
of concern, a narrow line of blood trickling from one 
corner of his mouth. 

“Toledo has been stricken by a strange malady, senor,” 
Cabezas said as the three of us hunkered beside the cot. 
“We overpowered him and tied him up, then Chavez 
called you.” 

Toledo twisted and writhed in slow, tortuous moves 
like an earthworm dropped into a container of alcohol, . 
in his struggles to break free, His nostrils flared, his lips 
were peeled far back over his teeth in a vicious snarl and 
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his eyeballs bulged alarmingly in their sockets. He was 
totally oblivious to his surroundings. Then his squirm- 
ings brought him around to face in my direction, and a 
flick of icy terror struck me—not from what I saw in the 
young soldier’s eyes; from what I didn’t see. The bulg- 
ing eyes were empty, blank, vacant of all expression, to- 
tally devoid of all sign of life; the eyes of a dead man! 

At that instant a massive shudder seized him. He quaked 
and lurched as though some mad beast inside his body 
raged to break out, which continued until he loosed a 
short series of sharp gasps and went limp. 

I checked his pulse against the second hand of my 
wrist watch; his heart rate was exactly one hundred and 
seventy, fast enough to kill an older person. 

“How did it begin?” I asked, getting to my feet. “When 
did you first become aware of his affliction?” 

“I noticed it first, senor,” Cabezas said as he and Cha- 
vez stood also. “Toledo and I were sleeping in prepara- 
tion for guard duty tonight when I was awakened by 
the strange feeling danger threatened. There was no 
sound, Sound did not awaken me. Only the feeling. I 
opened my eyes cautiously, but clearly there was no im- 
mediate danger, for Toledo and I were alone in the tent. 
He sat on his’cot drawing on his boots, then I noticed 
the wild expression on his face. I sat up also, speaking to 
him, but at first he did not speak, When he did I could 
not recognize the voice as that belonging to Toledo. It 
had a hollow ring, without inflection, and when I heard 
it I thought of someone else speaking through Toledo’s 
mouth.” 

“What did he say?” My words sounded brittle, like 
splintering glass. 

“He said he was going into the jungle, senor. That he 
was being summoned from the jungle and that he was 
answering the summons.” 
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Warning hackles rose on the back of my neck. “Did 
he say who did the summoning?” 

“Si, senor,” Cabezas replied without hesitation, - 
“Eteena called for him to join-her, as she had with Ruiz 
and Ortega. When Toledo first told me this I thought he 
was making a very bad joke, but when I saw that his in- 
tentions were to do as he said and that he was not him- | 
self, I attempted to stop him.” Cabezas pointed to the 
blood at the corner of his mouth, “He struck me across 
the face. That is when I called Sergeant Chavez.” 

“If Toledo was of heavier build we never could have 
tied him up, senor,” Chavez said. ae nse us with a 
strength much greater than his own.” 

From all appearances Toledo now rested in a deep, 
drugged sleep. Chavez and Cabezas watched in silence 

„as I checked his heart action again, This time the beat 
was considerably slower. 

“I noticed you patrolling the camp when I joined Se- 
norita Simon in the tent,” I said to Chavez. “Did you no- 
tice anything in the jungle?” 

“Eteena was in the jungle, senor,” Chavez replied in 
quiet conviction. “I did not see her but she was there, 
come to lure others of us away as she had Ruiz and Or- 
tega.” 

i stared, open-mouthed, as he continued, an icy ball 
gathering in the pit of my stomach, 

“The Mayas’ hellfiend Rahu is attempting to weaken 
the forces of Kukulkan before he attacks, Senor Gard- 
ner.” 

Half a minute passed before I got my breath. “Ser- 
geant, are you and Cabezas aware of the unnatural cir- 
cumstances existing here in Txiqutl?” 

“Of course, senor. All we Yaquis knew of them when 
we talked with the villagers shortly after our arrival yes- 
terday. The people of Ixiqutl are not misled, senor. When 
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they speak of Rahu they do not speak of a superstition.” 

“Why have you not spoken of this to Eduardo—to El 
Jefe?” I asked. 

Chavez’s expression became the closest thing to a smile 
I had ever seen on his stolid face. “Why had you not 
spoken to El Jefe of your suspicions, senor, before find- 
ing Eteena’s pink garment behind Senorita Simon’s tent 
this morning?” He indicated the sleeping soldier on the 
cot. “Toledo saw you find it and told us. Then I stationed 
myself outside the headquarters tent and heard your con- 
versation with El Jefe. He believed you only because he 
could not deny the pink cloth.” 

“Well Pll be damned,” I said lamely. 

Chavez continued quickly. “So you will not misun- 
derstand, let me explain why my men and I have said noth- 
ing to El Jefe, senor. El Jefe, my men and I were all born 
in Mexico. He is our countryman, and we his. If it be- 
comes necessary we will die in battle for El Jefe, not be- 
cause he is an official high in our government and we are 
soldiers, but because he is a man we greatly admire and 
respect. But we are Yaqui, senor, and El Jefe is Castel- 
lano. We are Indian, as the people of Ixiqutl are Indian, 
and even though our Yaqui ancestors had different gods 
and a different religion than the Mayas, we do not look 
upon the Mayas’ religious convictions as superstitions be- 
cause we know they are not superstitions. The gods and 
the demons of the Mayas are real, senor, just as El Jefe’s 
Jesus Christ is real to him, and the certainty they are real 
is in our Yaqui blood just as surely as life is in our bodies, 
But the certainty of the Indians’ convictions is not in El 
Jefe’s blood because it was not in the blood of his ances- 
tors. His is the soul of a Castellano and cannot understand 
this certainty, therefore he calls it superstition. This is 
why I have not approached him with the dangers threat- 
ening us here at Ixiqutl. He would not have believed— 
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even when you forced him to believe after finding 
Eteena’s pink garment his reaction to the belief was to 
drink too much mescal.” 

“And yet you take me into your confidence, Sergeant,” 
I said pointedly. “Why?” 

Chavez looked thoughtfully at the submachinegun 
cradled in the crook of his arm. “We take you into our 
confidence, senor,” he said slowly, raising his eyes, “be- 
cause you are truly the great rarity of all rarities among 
Los Blancos. We Yaquis noticed it at Chetumal, You are 
a man who cannot accept anything as fact until it has been 
proved a fact. Therefore you could not accept the Mayas’ 
superstitions as superstitions until they were proved to 
be superstitions, And regarding the Mexican Indians’ 
religious beliefs, this is truly a rare attitude among Los 
Blancos. My men and I knew of this attitude before. 
Your conversation with El Jefe in the tent is proof of it.” 

At the moment I had forgotten that Eduardo told me 
Chavez was very intelligent and thought the man had at 
one time attended a school in the States. “How could you 
have understood my conversation with El Jefe?” I asked. 
“We spoke in English.” 

Again Chavez’s face showed the hint of a mle “When 
I was a small boy my family sneaked me across the U.S.- 
Mexican border where I lived with relatives and for eight 
years attended one of your government’s schools on the 
Papago Indian Reservation in Arizona. I understand 
enough of your language to know what you and El Jefe 
spoke of.” 

I couldn’t doubt it. The accent was atrocious, but his 
answer to my question was unmistakably in English. 

“All right, sergeant,” I said, continuing in Spanish. 
“What is your evaluation of our situation here?” 

“It is very simple, senor. Either we leave Ixiqutl at 
once or we fight Rahu.” He shook his head. “And since I 
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do not think the professor and the senorita can be made 
to believe we are in danger, or that they would leave if 
they were made to believe—” -He shrugged passively. 
“—we fight Rahu. First we will fight his Qtzlum, but in 
the end we will fight Rahu.” A primitive lust for battle - 
crept over Chavez’s stolid features and he stroked his 
submachinegun affectionately. “I hope we fight,” he 
gritted. “For the sake of Ruiz and Ortega I pray to all the 
Yaqui gods of my forefathers that we fight.” 

I glanced at Cabezas. His expression equaled that of his 
sergeant’s—I was getting first-hand evidence why mili- 
tarists ranked the Yaqui Indian as the world’s most fierce 
fighter. A tremendous relief welled forth inside me. I dug 
for my pipe and my hands trembled as I stoked it. If the 
going got really bad, these two men, and Garcia at the 
pyramid, would give good accounts of themselves. I 
checked my watch, then told them of the second crypt 
and sarcophagus which had been discovered directly be- 
neath the first. 

“It is too late in the day to enter the second crypt,” I 
concluded. “And Professor Simon and his daughter will 
not be induced to leave, even if there were a dozen Rahus, 
until they have done so, which they probably will do 
early tomorrow morning. Immediately thereafter we leave 
‘Ixiqutl.” Both men nodded approval as I continued, the 
words becoming stiff in my throat. “If the Qtzlum come, 
has either of you any knowledge of how to fight a 
corpse?” 

“They walk, senor,” Chavez said. “They walk and 
therefore they have legs.” Again he caressed his tommy- 
gun lovingly. “But I have given it much thoaglit—they 
cannot walk when we shoot off the legs.” 

I experienced no emotion at this proposal, only addi- 
tional relief. Repulsive though it was, nothing as practic 
had occurred to me. 
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“This morning I learned in the village that the Qtzlum 
shun fire,” Cabezas said. “And it is said that Rahu cannot 
endure sunlight.” He paused for several seconds to study 
my face closely, an odd expression in his eyes. “Senor 
Gardner, to another of Los Blancos in your position I 
would never ask this, but as Chavez has told you, we con- 
sider you a rarity among rarities and therefore I ask it: 
How can you be certain you are not the Mayan god 
Kukulkan?” 

I almost dropped my pipe. 

“We Yaquis have discussed the possibility among 
ourselves,” Chavez said quickly in earnest. “The people 
of Ixiqut] know you are Kukulkan, the hellfiend Rahu 
knows you are—” 

“Hold it!” I motioned them to silence. “Why do you 
say Rahu knows I am Kukulkan?” The possibility of this 
had occurred to me earlier, when ripples appeared on the 
surface of the river for no apparent reason, Frankly 
I didn’t care who thought I was what, so long as I got 
us out of the mess we were in, but I wanted the 
Yaquis’ speculations clarified. I repeated the question for 
emphasis. “Why do you say Rahu knows I am Ku- 
kulkan?” 

“Because you freed the Mayas from his control, senor,” 
Chavez insisted. “Kequentl, the old one, told me. He 
told me you unveiled his mind; only Kukulkan could 
have forced Rahu to relinquish his control.” 

“Rahu’s belief that you are Kukulkan might be used as 
a weapon against him,” Cabezas put in. 

“How?” The same had occurred to me, but I had no 
idea in what way the belief could be used offensively. 

“I do not know, senor, but there must be a way. Per- 
haps in conjunction with the Czaztl.” 

“Do you believe in the power of the Czaxtl?” I asked 
them both. $ 
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“We have no reason not to believe it, senor,” Chavez 
replied. “And since the Mayas are convinced of its power, 
we believe it also. You have noticed that everyone in the 
village wears the symbol now, even to the infants?” 

“Did Kequentl tell you what happened to a large com- 
pany of soldiers who came to Ixiqutl some months ago?” 
I asked. “They were under the command of a Colonel 
Hidalgo Morales.” r 

“He told me, senor, and I told the others,” Cabezas 
said, “But Colonel Morales and his men were all Castel- 
lanos, or so Kequentl described them, and as such would 
not believe in Rahu and his Qtzlum. But we not only be- 
lieve, we know. This is to our advantage. This places us 
on guard” 

“Ruiz and Ortega were on guard,” I said bluntly. 

“That is true,” Chavez replied, a heaviness in his tone.’ 
“In that we were taken by surprise; but not again.” 

“Colonel Morales had sixty hand-picked men,” I said, 
bringing up a problem I had refused to dwell on before. 
“How can half a dozen or so, as we are, stand against 
Rahu when sixty couldn’t?” 

“Colonel Morales did not have Kukulkan with him, 
senor,” Cabezas said promptly. “I am convinced this will 
make a difference in our case.” 

I studied the faces of the Yaquis in silence, wishing I 
had their courage and confidence. 

“Also,” Cabezas continued. “Rahu does not have many 
Qtzlum at present. Perhaps none. Otherwise, why would 
he use Eteena when he has never before used female 
Qtzlum. Kequentl says nothing but men have ever been 
used in such capacity. That is why Rahu lured Ruiz and 
Ortega off. He has none others to do his command and he 
cannot come up in the sunlight. And that is why he tried 
to lure Toledo. He must strengthen his forces and fast.” 
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On the surface Cabezas’ reasoning was sound, but on 
closer scrutiny it was too flimsy to stand. What would a — 
creature with the power to manipulate the thoughts of 
an entire village the size of Ixiqutl need with additional 
forces against six or eight individuals—I knew something 
the Yaquis seemed determined not to believe. I was Matt 
Gardner, not Kukulkan. Suddenly I wanted to return to 
the headquarters tent and Pam. 

“What about him?” I indicated Toledo, still sleeping 
soundly. 

“When he awakens we will release him if he is normal 
in the head,” Chavez said with finality. “Otherwise he 
remains tied.” 


“Hi.” Pam turned the warmth of her smile on me when 
I entered headquarters tent some minutes later. Then 
she saw the tommygun I had taken from the carryall and 
her smile grew puzzled, “Matt, don’t tell me you've de- 
cided to play soldier.” 

“Just a precaution,” I told her, taking a seat. “Chavez 
reported some large animal prowling around in the jungle 
near camp. I’d hate for one to come calling and me with 
nothing but a .45. What have you learned from the photo 
of the sarcophagus?” The question was purely rhetori- 
cal, My nerves were tighter than a fiddle bow. 

“Father was right about the gold chains. The person 
was buried alive, but that’s about all I’ve been able to 
decipher so far. The inscription on the sarcophagus is in 
Mayan but, well, it’s done in a’ kind of Mayan not found 
in the Sacred Codex. Not exactly. The Mayan it’s done in 
is to the Mayan of the Codex as the English of Chaucer’s 
time is to present-day English, Do I make myself clear? 
I get the feeling the language of the inscription is far 
more ancient than that of the Codex. It’s ridiculous, of 
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course, but...” She frowned thoughtfully, her words 
trailing off. 

“What’s ridiculous?” I was grasping at any straw which 
might enlighten me on the situation here in Ixiqutl. 

“It’s just a theory, but it keeps pestering. Listen, Matt. 
What if the Mayas, in the beginning, say five thousand 
years ago, were a race of slaves to a race of giants, a race 
of giants to which the one entombed alive in the pyramid 
belonged?’ That could account for the Mayas’ myste- 
rious migration north from Guatemala into Mexico sev- 
eral hundred years ago.” 

“I don’t see what you're getting at,” I said, and I didn’t. 
“Why hasn’t evidence of this race of giants been uncov- 
ered before now?” 

“Because there is no evidence. The body, or bodies, if 
another were buried in the second crypt, was the last of 
the race of giants. Which could be the reason the person 
was buried alive—burying a person alive, among certain 
ancient peoples, was held to be the only sure means of 
assuring that person a life after death. If the bones we 
found today predate the first appearance of the Mayas 
in Guatemala, my theory could be right.” 

“You mean with a carbon-14 test?” 

Pam nodded. 

“I agree,” I told her. This was not correct. I didn’t 
know enough about the subject to agree or disagree. 
Moreover, with the dangers facing us, I was not interested. 
“Does the inscription on the sarcophagus mention any- 
thing about a Day of Teetzecotl?” 

“No, nothing.” A warm smile tilted the corners of her 
mouth, “Did Kequentl not tell you?” 

“It’s fantastic!” Professor Simon boomed, barging into 
the tent before I could answer. “Unbelievable! If we 
didn’t have photographs, Princess, I wouldn’t dare publish 
a word on this find. Nobody would believe it.” He placed 
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the heavy plastic bag containing the contents of the first 
sarcophagus in a corner of the tent and turned to his 
daughter and me, ruddy face flushed with excitement and 
great shock of white hair resembling a spastic rat’s nest. 
Undeniably he was in the archaeologists’ seventh heaven. 
“Princess.” Efe found a seat and leaned forward, propping 
elbows on the table, It sagged threateningly. “When the 
Hudson Foundation learns what we've discovered 
here . . .” He shook his head as if he himself did not yet- 
quite believe. “And there’s still a world of work to be 
done. I—” He stopped, swooped sideways to a steamer 
trunk beside his chair and brought forth a bottle of mes- 
cal and paper cups. 

“I need a drink to relax,” he boomed happily. “And 
then some food. That fruit-juice breakfast was gene. ten 
hours ago. Somebody feed me before I bite.” 

I lugged a box of canned foodstuffs and a jug of pur- 
ified water from the carryall and Pam got busy with a can 
opener. Minutes later we sat around the table again, this 
time in relative silence until Professor Simon looked over 
the top of his sandwich. 

“Matt-boy, you aren’t eating. Saving space for the 
feast tonight?” 

“I ate some a bit ago,” I lied evenly. Even the smell of 
the food on the table gave me a queasy feeling. 

“Father,” Pam said, “just before you came from the 
pyramid, Matt and I were kicking around a theory of 
mine. Not a theory, really. More in the nature of an hy- 
pothesis, perhaps. Among other things, it hinges on the 
size of the skeleton over there in the plastic bag.” 

Professor Simon instantly was all attention. His daugh- 
ter’s subject was archaeology and, aside from the 
daughter herself, his first love. “What theory, Princess? 
Brief me.” 

She went into her theory in much greater detail than 
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she had with me, elaborating on various aspects of the 
matter and employing numerous terms and references 
that meant nothing to me whatsoever, at last concluding 
with: “Therefore, if the person whose skeleton we found 
today belonged to an early race of human giants and for 
some reason migrated north from Central or South 
America with his slaves, which we know today as the 
Maya Indians, when he died his slaves here in Ixiqutl 
could have spread all over Mexico. This all could have 
happened five or more thousand years ago. What do you 
think, father?” 

“Are you saying that the ‘cradle of mankind,’ as it’s 
called, could have been in the southern part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere instead of the valley of the Nile, as is pop- 
ularly assumed?” 

“Well, something like that, father. Yes. What do you 
think?” 

“I think you’ve got your old man just a little bit flab- 
bergasted, Princess,” the professor mused thoughtfully at 
his forgotten sandwich. “The possibility of the Western 
Hemisphere being the cradle of mankind pops up here 
and there now and then, usually brought forth by some 
jake-leg archaeologist with a greater yen for personal 
publicity and aggrandizement than proof to substantiate 
his claims. But this theory of yours, Princess—” 
He paused, massaged his face vigorously with a big hand. 
“—this theory of yours is the most farfetched I’ve ever 
heard, yet at the same time offers more credibility than 
any I’ve ever heard. The key to the soundness of the 
theory rests with the skeleton we found—the skeleton 
over there in that plastic bag, of course.” 

Pam nodded intently. “Of course, father. And the fact 
' that he was buried alive, which indicates he was certain 
of being resurrected at some future date in order to re- 
sume or to perpetuate his species. I’m convinced he was 
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the very last of his species, or that his species knew be- 
yond question it was dying out and entombed him alive 
to insure a continuance of the race. It’s happened before 
with other civilizations.” 3 

“Hmmmm,” Professor Simon frowned in deep thought. 
“If the species was dying out, why not inbreed with the 
Mayas?” 

“Because the Mayas were a slave race, considered to 
be subhuman. Inbreeding with this race of giants was un- 
thinkable, forbidden by their religion, unless it was with 
a species they considered equal or superior to theirs. Re- 
member that inscription on every one of the other four- 
teen pyramids in Mexico: ‘Beware the wrath of Rahu. 
Be diligent in attending his Well of Sacrifice at Ixiqutl 
until the Day of Teetzecotl that Rahu takes his bride born 
on a Day of Teetzecotl?’ This is proof in itself the person 
entombed—we’ll call him Rahu, though the hieroglyphics 
on the end of his sarcophagus doesn’t mention his name 
—this is proof in itself Rahu expected to resurrect for the 
purpose of inbreeding with a female of another race and 
carry on his species.” ; 

“You're forgetting the second crypt and sarcophagus, 
Princess,” 

Pam nodded, “But it could be filled with things; jewels, 
cooking utensils, weapons, things Rahu thought he would 
need after his resurrection.” 

Her father was silent a long minute before answering. 
He looked from Pam to me, back to Pam, then massaged 
his face roughly again, frowning heavily in concentration. 
At last he spoke slowly, thoughtfully, eyes on the table. 

“As I said before, you’ve got your old man a bit flab- 
bergasted, Princess, The more I think of your theory the 
more convinced I am you're right—except for a minor 
point or two. I'll go along with your contention that the 
skeleton over there belonged to a member of a species 
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slated for extinction, that the Mayas were the species’ 
slaves and probably considered subhuman, At least con- 
sidered unfit for inbreeding purposes. But your theory is 
a bit premature, I’m afraid.” Again he looked from Pam 
to me, then back to his daughter. “Did either of you no- 
tice anything unusual about the skeleton when we first 
opened the sarcophagus?” 

I gave a negative shake of my head. “I’ve never seen 
but one or two human skeletons. Aside from the skull or 
the rib cage, which almost anyone could identify, to me 
a bone is a bone.” 

“Unusual like what, father?” Pam asked anxiously. 

“Unusual first because it’s the skeleton of a female.” 

“A woman?” Pam stared in surprise. “Father, no an- 
cient culture ever made a custom of entombing women 
alive, except that one instance in Egypt, and that was 
done at the whim of her demented husband. What 
evidence leads ya to believe the skeleton is that of a 
female?” 

“The only evidence science has in determining 
whether a skeleton belonged to a male or female biped,” 
Professor Simon replied. “A difference in the configura- 
tion of the pelvic bone. And the configuration of the pel- 
vis belonging to our skeleton proves the onetime owner 
of that skeleton was female. I'll stake my reputation on it.” 

Pam searched her father’s face minutely for- some sign 
that he joked, but theprofessor wagged his big head pon- 
derously. 

“Uh-uh, Princess. Your old daddy isn’t spoofing you. 
It’s female. And that isn’t all.” Professor Simon’s eyes 
shown with suppressed excitement, looking at me. “Matt- 
boy, weve come across something that'll give your con- 
temporaries material for a thousand reams of speculative 
copy.” 

“Father, please,” Pam insisted in sudden impatience. 
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“Don’t keep us in suspense, What else is it about the skel- 
eton?” 

“Tt isn’t a human skeleton.” 

“Wh-what?” 

“The skeleton belonged to a female biped,” Profes- 
sor Simon said evenly, “But not of the species homo 
sapiens; it couldn’t possibly have belonged to a human 
female. Or any other species I’ve ever heard of.” 

“Father!” 
Professor Simon chuckled heartily at his daughter’s dis- 
may. I sat motionless, looking hard at the tabletop, the 
gummy chill of an unwholesome fear creeping over me. 

“Remember how the various parts of the skeleton were 
scattered over the floor of the sarcophagus when we 
opened it this morning?” the professor asked. “At first 
glance this made it difficult to detect any difference be- 
tween it and an exceptionally large human skeleton, and 
it was only after I began sacking the bones in the plastic 
bag that I noticed something odd. 

“The human skeleton has twelve thoracic vertebrae 
and five lumbar vertebrae. Our skeleton in the bag has 
eighteen thoracic vertebrae and nine lumbar vertebrae. 
Furthermore, between shoulder and wrist of each arm, 
and between ankle and hip of each leg, our skeleton has 
two joints instead of homo sapiens customary one. Fi- 
nally, our skeleton has forty-eight upper and forty-eight 
lower teeth—each honed down to pinpoint sharpness, I 
might add—and that’s the reason I know beyond ques- 
tion the skeleton we discovered today could never have 
belonged to a human being. Almost human, possibly, but 
not quite.” 

“Then to what species did it belong?” I asked. 

“I haven’t the remotest idea, Matt. Your guess is as 
good as mine, Or anyone else’s for that matter.” 

Pam recovered quickly from her surprise, and now her 
eyes sparkled with a fresh eagerness, “Perhaps we've dis- 
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covered evidence of a heretofore-unsuspected race of— 
of—” She looked a question at her father. “—of crea- 
tures? With all those extra joints, and things it doesn’t 
seem right to call them human.” 

“They aren’t human,” her father replied: “Or weren't, 
whichever case applies, though I’m sure the race is extinct 
now. But they fed off humans. The pointed teeth prove 
they were cannibals. And from certain comments of old 
Kequentl’s, such as all the Mayas of Ixiqutl being slaves of 
Rahu, I suspect they practiced cannibalism much in the 
same manner we humans do animal husbandry. In other 
words, they raised humans for meat for the table the way 
we raise cattle.” 

“My stomach can’t take much ofthat, father.” Pam 
shuddered delicately. 

The conversation relating to the nonhuman race of 
giant bipeds left me with a clammy feeling, as though 
some invisible but intangible aura of repulsive obscenity 
had enveloped me from head to foot, and suddenly the 
whole maze of baffling incongruities descended on me 
like a blanket. My spirits sagged lower than at any time 
since learning the jade donut was the Sacred Codex. Re- 
maining longer in Ixiqutl was so cockeyed ridiculous! 
The discoveries already uncovered would make archaeo- 


. logical history and Professor Simon would receive the 


Hudson Award—to doubt it was foolish, and .. . 

My pipe went out, and as I thumbed a streak of flame 
from the Eye-Tie blowtorch into the bowl I caught Pam 
watching me curiously, an inquisitive little smile on her 
lovely face, 

“Why so solemn, Matt. You look as though the world 
is getting too heavy. Considering the marvelous luck 
we've had today, this should be a festive occasion for 
everybody.” 

Before I could reply her father snapped erect in his 
seat. “Well, cuss me for an everlasting Irish dummkopf!” 
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' He gaped at his daughter in a moment of genuine self- 
dismay. “I never dreamed anything could cause me to 
forget, but it slipped my mind and I'd swear it!” 

“Forgot what, father?” Pam asked. 

Professor Simon’s chuckle rumbled over the tent. “So 
you've forgotten too, eh? I don’t wonder, all things con- * 
sidered.” He tossed me an exaggerated, conspiratorial 
wink. “Pour us a couple of drinks, Matt-boy, and a small 
one for the Princess. I feel a toast coming on.” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Professor Simon shoved himself to his feet, hand digging 
into the pocket of his bush jacket. He pulled forth the 
two small gold chains found that morning when the 
sarcophagus was opened. The ends were tied together 
with a piece of string, one fashioned into several small 
circles, the other into only two. 

“You can have a jeweler fit them with proper fasten- 
ers once we get back to civilization,” he said, handing 
the chains to his daughter. “A bracelet and a necklace for 
the Princess, the only two of their kind in the world,” 

“Father,” Pam smiled, “What on earth... ?” 

“Have you forgotten what day this is?” 

“Today? I—” Her brow crinkled in thought, then she 
nodded, still smiling. “‘I—yes, I suppose I have forgotten.” 

The tent walls moved under the force of Professor 
Simon’s gladsome laughter. “Tomorrow is the first day 
of Spring, Princess.” 

“It is?” Pam squealed in delight, and clapped a hand 
over her mouth to stifle a rush of girlish giggles. “Then 
I had forgotten—completely. The hustle and bustle of 
the expedition, the excitement and all of—” She jumped 
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to her feet and kissed the professor roundly on the cheek, 
face aglow with happiness. “Thank you, father. I'd even 
forgotten what month it is.” 

“A toast!” Professor Simon roared, seizing one of the 
drinks I had poured. “A toast to the light of these tired 
old eyes of mine, to the strength of my arm and the de- 
light of my Irish hellion’s heart! A toast to the only per- 
fect daughter ever born to man—!” 

“Father, hush,” Pam laughed, blushing in happy embar- 
rassment, “Matt will think you’re trying to auction me 
off.” : 

I stood there with a drink in my hand, completely in 
the dark. 

“Ies been our custom to celebrate the occasion on the 
eve of Spring rather than on the first day of Spring it- 
self,” the professor explained to me. “It just always seemed 
to work out better that way.” 

So far as I was concerned this clarified nothing. 

“To the Princess!” Professor Simon bellowed. “To long 
life and true happiness, God bless her! Bottoms—” 

“Professor,” I interrupted, “what joyous occasion is 
this we’re drinking to?” 

“Huh—well cuss me again. Did I forget that also? Must 
be age. We drink, Matt-boy, to my daughter’s birthday. 
She was born on the first day of Spring. Tomorrow Pam 
is twenty-three years old. Bottoms up!” 

Palsy struck me. Something big and hard and icy-cold 


-slugged me low in the gut and meéscal sloshed from the 


cup I raised to my lips. I choked on the fiery liquid, 
wheeled from the table coughing, to spray droplets of 


mescal on the plastic bag of bones in the corner. My legs 


turned rubbery and I dropped to my seat facing the table 
again, thoughts paralyzed, refusing to function, refusing 
to acknowledge any reality save the shock of an enor- 
mous, nameless dread. Pam brought me out of it. And 
quickly, She had never before addressed me with a term 
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of endearment and now, as she unconsciously did on 
impulse, the awful dread besetting me began to depart. 

“Matt, dear,” she whispered in deep concern, “What’s 
wrong? You're white as a sheet. Are you ill?” 

“My stomach has been acting up a bit,” I lied. “Ivl 
pass.” I looked at the lovely young woman whose birth- 
day was tomorrow, a Day of Teetzecotl and when Rahu 
was supposed to take the bride pre-ordained to be his, 
and I barely managed to hide a quick, hard flash of wild 
hysteria behind a flimsy grin. “Happy birthday, Prin- 

cess.” ; 

“Better take a couple of those Neotracina tablets, Matt- 
boy,” Professor Simon said gruffly. “A bad stomach this 
far out in the boondocks can become a serious problem.” 

Mental pictures of Pam struggling- helplessly in the 
clutches of some hellish fiend bent on using her as a 
brood sow tortured my thoughts to the point of insanity. 
Sight of her held my gaze like a powerful magnet. 

“Are you sure you feel all right, Matt?” she insisted 
gently. 

“TI be okay,” I mumbled, trying to make up my mind 
to tell them as I sloshed a big jolt of mescal into my cup. 
“Maybe it’s the heat.” Over the rim of the cup I let my 
eyes find the doorway. Outside the tent, shadows were 
already lengthening into night, and I squelched an urge 
to dash out yelling for Sgt. Chavez to bring his men and 
all the weapons they could carry to post a twenty-four- 
hour guard around Pam. A black, bitter despair began 
engulfing me when suddenly, inexplicably, with stark, 
sickening clarity, I saw myself as an incredibly stupid 
damn-fool for continuing to keep Pam-and her father 
ignorant of the dangers that threatened us. They might 
not believe, might even ridicule, but that was a chance 
I had to face. Eduardo had believed. Furthermore, all 
doubt the professor would receive the coveted Hudson 
Award had been erased by the discoveries today. At once 
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the black despair began lifting—my problem, as I saw it, 
was not merely to tell them of the danger, but to present 
evidence they could not ignore as proof that danger was 
‘very real and very close. Pam’s birthday, a Day of Teetze- 
cotl, began at twelve midnight—too miserably close for 
comfort. 

I bolted the cup of mescal and jumped to my feet, went 
around behind Pam to the large gear-box against the tent 
wall, dug into the corner of it and then returned to the 
table. No one spoke as I pushed aside remains of the meal 
and spread the fluorescent rectangle of pink cloth Eteena 
had worn to her death on the table. Silent seconds passed. 
Until Pam caught her breath sharply. Professor Simon 
looked from the cloth to me in growing puzzlement. 

“Tt—looks exactly like-the cloth Eteena wore last night,” 
Pam said at last in a hushed whisper. “The design on the 
front is the same . . . an intricate pattern of little circles 
and crosses she hoped was the Czaxtl And the sharp 
wooden pin she fastened it about her waist with .. .” 
Her eyes came up to fix on my face. 

“Where did you get the cloth, Matt?” Professor Simon’s 
tone was as hushed as his daughter’s. 

“Eduardo and I found it in back of Pam’s tent this 
morning,” I said. “We were returning from a search for 
the two soldiers, Ruiz and Ortega, who disappeared last 
night.” 

eT wo of the soldiers?” Professor Simon asked. “Dis- 
appeared? How disappeared?” 

“It was my decision not to tell you this morning, Pro- 
fessor. But this morning I didn’t know that a Day of 
Teetzecotl and the first day of Spring were one and the 
same, or that Pam’s birthday was tomorrow.” I looked 
directly into his eyes as I spoke. 

“Tomorrow is a Day of Teetzecotl?” Pam asked. 

“It begins at twelve midnight tonight, the same second 
your birthday anniversary begins,” I told her. 
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“And the cloth?” Her eyes went to the pink cloth on 
the table. “How did the cloth get behind my tent?” 

“Eteena dropped it when she came to lure Ruiz and 
Ortega to join her.” Nervous anxiety-sweat broke out 
over my forehead as I waited breathlessly to see if they 
believed. 

“Matt,” Pam began. “Are you—” 

“Hold it, Princess,” her father said quickly, holding up 
a hand, Then to me: “Matt-boy, if you know something 
we don’t but should, perhaps you'd better tell us.” 

I told them, took it from the beginning as I had with 
Eduardo and told them everything, including the inci- 
dent that had taken place in the soldiers’ tent after 
Eduardo went to sleep. 

“The all of which proves to me,” I said in conclusion, 
“that the Mayas’ legend of Rahu is not a collection of 
primitive dogma. Rahu is not a superstition. Rahu is real. 
Rahu has been waiting thousands. of years for his pre- 
destined bride born on a Day of Teetzecotl to appear in 
Ixiqutl on a Day of Teetzecotl.” 

“My god,” Professor Simon said in dismay. “Walking 
corpses... a creature that can contro] another’s 
thoughts . . . it staggers the imagination. It’s impossible, 
Matt, yet I know you are telling the truth. The whole 
thing leaves me a bit frazzled around the edges.” 

A surge of relief swept over me, He believed, and for 
that I vowed to thank any gods newspapermen might 
have. Now we could leave Ixiqutl and Pam would be safe. 
Her hand came across the table and took mine. 

“I believe you, too,” she said, a hint of pallor showing 
beneath her tan. “It defies everything I’ve ever been 
taught and everything I’ve always considered fact, but 
how can we know for certain a race of giants with super- 
natural powers did not exist in the past?” 

I almost shouted in gratitude—until Professor Simon 
throttled it. ` 
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“We've got to get out of Trique,” he said with quiet 
conviction. “Just as soon as we open that second sarcoph- 
a » 

“What?” 

“But father’s right, Matt,” Pam said. “We can’t leave 
Txiqutl without opening the second sarcophagus.” 

No amount of argument, wheedling and cajolery could 
make them change their minds. Everything had gone 
so smoothly during my story; they had listened atten- 
tively in mounting concern—and now this! They refused 
to leave, refused to budge when all of us, and especially 
Pam, were faced with a fate worse than death. When I 
exhausted all efforts to make them change their minds 
about leaving, I sat staring from one to the other in an 
agony of despair. 

All right,” I gritted at last. “You win.: We stay in Ixiqutl 
until you open the second sarcophagus. But we open that 
second sarcophagus tonight. And before twelve o’clock.” 

“TIl buy that.” Professor Simon poured himself an enor- 
mous drink. “I lowered the frog-lifts into the second 
crypt before coming to the tent. If we encounter no more 
difficulty than we did with opening the first, it shouldn’t 
take but a few minutes,” 

“Get your gear together,” I told them, leaving the tent. 
“PI go rouse Eduardo.” 

Eduardo was not in his bunk, the tent was empty, and a 
moment of panic seized me. Then through the gathering 
gloom of night I saw him at the vehicles in the center of 
the quadrangle, and when I reached him, even in the poor 
light his nostrils were pinched, his face pale. 

“Matthew, we are in bad trouble.” 

“I know that. I just explained our situation to the 
Simons.” 

“Did they believe you?” 

“No, but they’re pretending to, At first I thought they 
believed, but I was mistaken. The important thing is 
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that they’re pretending to believe. We're getting out of - 
this cursed place as quick as the second sarcophagus is 
opened.” Quickly I explained to him about Pam’s birth- 
day and that tomorrow, which began in a very few short 
hours, was a Day of Teetzecotl. “So we must be out of 
Txiqutl by twelve midnight.” 

“Such is impossible, Matthew. That is the bad trouble I 
referred to.” His face grew a shade more pale as he spoke. 
“All the wires have been ripped from the motors of the 
Landrover and the carryall; also those from the control 
panel of the helicopter.” 

A silent scream of despair tore through my brain. 

Eduardo nodded gravely, continuing. “I awakened a 
bit over an hour ago with a determination to mine the 
pyramid and the Well with explosives; this I have done, 
the charges are in place, and when I finished I came to 
check the vehicles for fuel. That is when I discovered all 
three were disabled—perhaps by one of the Qtzlum. Of 
the soldiers, only Sergeant Chavez remains. Also there is 
not one native remaining in the village. We are in grave 
trouble, Matthew. I can perhaps reconnect the wires of 
the helicopter, but it will take hours.” 

The only sound I heard as I assimilated this was the 
mad pounding of my own heart. Trapped! Those of us 
remaining were cunningly trapped, unable to escape. 
Dear God... 

“What happened to the soldiers?” My voice was a rusty 
croak. 

“You know that Eteena was trying to lure Toledo into 
the jungle as she did Ruiz and Ortega? Well, Corporal Ca- 
bezas was watching over Toledo, and apparently Eteena 
got to Cabezas also, for he released Toledo. Sergeant 
Chavez attempted to stop them and during the fight was 
knocked unconscious, I revived him, He is recovering 
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“What about Garcia, the one attending the generator 
at the pyramid?” 

“He simply isn’t there anymore, Matthew. Like the 
villagers, he has vanished.” 

“The villagers were planning to move to a new loca- 
tion anyway,” I told him. I felt sure Eteena had nothing 
to do with the Mayas leaving, as much as I could feel sure 
of anything under the circumstances, but the sol- 
diers . 

“Listen to me, Eduardo.” My voice was tight with 
urgency. “Listen carefully if we are to get out of here 
alive, Get busy on the helicopter. Get some lights and get 
those wires taped back together; have Chavez come 
stand guard over you while you work. In the meantime 
Pll go with Pam and the professor to open the second 
sarcophagus. We must be out of Ixiqutl by midnight!” 


The wild but muffled scream of mindless terror from 
the bowels of the pyramid flung through the darkness. 

“La Senorita Pam!” Eduardo gasped. 

I reached the pyramid first. Not a bulb burned on the 
Sampson cord—the generator’s tank was empty. 

“Fill it!” I yelled, cold with fear. If Rahu had made his 
play early, if he had his hands on Pam— “Get the damn 
thing started!” I plunged into the stygian blackness of the 
tunnel, the tommygun sweaty in my hands. 

“Pam! The cry echoed in hollow reverberations along 
the passageway. “Pam! Where are you?” 

No answer. I plunged recklessly on. There were no 
pitfalls or obstructions in the tunnel, but the blackness 
was thick enough to slice, 

“Pam! Where are you?” The echo told me I had 
reached the end of the tunnel. I stopped, breathing hard, 
and dug the Eye-Tie blowtorch from my pocket, humbly 
grateful to the WW-II Italian P.O.W. who’d made the 
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thing from a piece of airplane prop before I was born and 
made it so durable and dependable. I thumbed the flame 
regulator wide open, then thumbed the spark-wheel and 
six inches of pale blue light shot out to battle the dark- 
ness, then raised the lighter overhead the better to see. 
Pam crouched in a tight ball in the corner of the crypt 
directly in front of the mouth of the tunnel, her camera 
and photo-gear scattered about. I was beside her in a sec- 
ond, leaned my tommygun against the wall and lifted her 
to her feet. 

“Pam darling, speak to me. Are you hurt?” 

“Oh M-Matt!” She flung both arms around my neck, 
trembling violently. 

I held her close, whispering words of comfort until the 
trembling commenced to subside. Before helping her to 
her feet I had dropped the blowtorch back in my pocket, 
but was digging for it again when the lights came on. 

“Oh M-Matt!” she wailed again, pressing her face to 
my chest and sobbing raggedly. 

“Pam, what is it? Tell me what upset you.” 

She lifted a tearstained face to mine, a ghastly pallor 
showing through her tan. “Matt, I—I—” She stopped, 
eyes searching my face. A short, sharp shudder shot 
through her supple frame. 

“Go ahead,” I insisted gently. “Tell me.” 

‘Tm g-going to, darn it,” she sniffled. “Quick as I c-c- 
can. I left the tent right after you did, wanting to get 
some more pictures of this crypt before we went down 
into the second, I thought father was right behind me. 
Anyway, I was shooting like crazy when I happened to 
look down through the sarcophagus over there into the 
second crypt below. That’s when I saw it and screamed. 
Then the lights went out.” 

“Saw what, Pam?” My intestines felt as if they were 
knotting in fear. 
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“Saw the—thing down in the coffin below.” 

Eduardo rushed in, also carrying a tommygun, and’ 
stopped inside the mouth of the tunnel. A moment later 
Professor Simon appeared, ruddy face anxious with con- 
cern. 

“The second coffin hasn’t been opened yet,” I said. 
“How could you have seen anything in it?” 

“I-I don’t know.” She wiped tears with the back of her 
hand. “But I saw it.” 

“What happened, Princess?” Professor Simon asked. 
“What frightened you?” 

She repeated the incident for her father’s benefit. When 
she finished, he shot me a stern look of surprise—this time 
he wasn’t pretending, just to placate me. He might not 
have believed my story back in the tent, but now he be- 
lieved his daughter. A look of complete understanding 
passed between him and Pam, Sweat popped out on his 
brow, 

“We wronged you, Matt-boy—Pam and I,” he said 
hoarsely. “You've been telling the truth all the time; were 
trying to warn us. It’s just that the things you said... a 
creature waiting thousands of years for Pam as his bride 
. . . the ability to manipulate thoughts . . . to make the 
dead walk . . . it’s just that they defy all scientific logic 
andres ANG 5 ene 

“Forget it,” I said brusquely. “There’s no need to 
apologize. I had trouble believing them myself.” 

Eduardo and the professor walked over to the coffin 
and looked down at the one below. Pam stepped 
back from me and followed. After retrieving my tommy- 
gun, so did I. : 

Light from the Sampson cord did not shine directly 
into the second crypt, but enough of it did to reveal 
clearly the sarcophagus a few feet directly beneath us. 
The two frog-lifts the professor had lowered earlier stood 
on top of the stone coffin-cover, while the cover itself 
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rested squarely in place on the coffin exactly as it had the 
first time we'd seen it. 

“I was standing right there,” Pam said, pointing to the 
end of the sarcophagus we stood around. “And when I 
happened to glance down, the lid of the sarcophagus ' 
down there swung around to lie at right angles with the 
length of the coffin, as though it rested on a pivot. That’s 
when I saw it, A—thing in more or less human form, the 
best I could tell, lay stretched out on the bottom of the 
coffin. It wore a gorgeous wedding ensemble, that of 
Mayan male royalty, which showed no signs of age. It was 
new-looking; the robe, the sash, all the garments looked | 
as they would have, had the thing wearing them gotten 
married just minutes before burial. Also, covering the 
thing’s face was the customary hammered-gold death 
mask of Mayan royalty, but without the usual jade eyes; 
only two holes, and through the holes two wildly-bulg- 
ing bloodshot eyes of some creature glaring at me in— 
in—” She paused, A tremor coursed through her. “—in 
hot, repulsive lust!” : 

“Keep your eye peeled, Eduardo,” I gritted as I 
lengthened the carrying strap of my tommygun and slung 
it across my back. 

“Matt, what are you going to do?” Pam asked in alarm. 

“Tm going down to open that sarcophagus so we can 
get the hell out of Ixigutl!” I snarled, for the moment 
forgetting the helicopter was disabled. 

The frog-lifts on the coffin lid simplified everything. 
I swung down through the first coffin, used the crossbar 
of the lifts as a step, and seconds later had the lifts in 
place, one at each end of the cover where it protruded 
beyond the coffin. A minute more and I tightened the 
crossbar, then swung the cover to the side easily. Pro- 
fessor Simon’s grunt of dismay reached me from above. 

“Empty! It’s completely empty!” he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 
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Pam recovered first. “Not entirely, father,” she said, 
pointing downward. “Look. There in the corner. There’s 
something—” 

The rest of her words were lost to me as I snatched the 
small object from the corner of the jade coffin, swung 
myself up to stand on the top edge of its thick side and 
leaped up with all my strength. The others helped me~ 
clamber into the upper crypt. I held the object from the 
coffin up to better light for all to see. 

“Por Dios,” Eduardo muttered. “An oyster.” 

“An oyster?” Pam gasped. 

“An oyster?” echoed her father, 

“Right.” I gritted my teeth against the fear trying to 
overpower my senses. “An oyster. An honest-to-God 
real live oyster!” Insane laughter crackled through my 
brain. “An oyster so fresh the outside of the shell is still 
wer!” 

“In a coffin that has been sealed and buried in this pyr- 
amid for thousands of years.” Professor Simon’s face wore 
a mask of stunned nonbelief. 

“Matt, let’s get out of here.” Pam’s voice trembled with 
fear, 

“Quick!” I told them. “Get the Sampson cord! We'll 
need lights around the camp.” 

I had not seen the dynamite charge Eduardo had placed 
inside the pyramid earlier, and only noticed the two 
wires leading to it as we rolled the Sampson cord out of - 
the mouth of the tunnel. 

“Tve got one case of dynamite inside the pyramid,” he 
told me as we dragged the generator the hundred yards 
to camp. “And another case lowered down into the Well 
of Sacrifice on a long line. Both are connected to the det- 
onator, I mean to destroy this place before we leave. I 
only wish there was time to throw the gas on top of the 
pyramid into the Well also.” 

“Get busy with those wires on the helicopter,” I said. 
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“Unless you get it back in operation in time, we may 
never leave.” 

Sgt. Chavez came out of the gloom to help with the 
lights, an egg-size lump on his forehead and carrying a 
yard-long machete in addition to his tommygun. After I- 
coupled two extra sections of Sampson cord to the one on 
the generators, he and I pulled the cord around the quad- 
rangle formed by the tents. The extra load on the genera- 
tor dimmed the bulbs down to twenty-five-watts each, 
but it was the best we could do. Anyway, last night the 
moon had been full and bright; I was hoping it would be 
again. 

Eduardo was cramped into an upside-down position 
with Professor Simon holding an electric lantern for him 
to see by, tying back together the severed wires of the | 
helicopter’s control panel when Chavez and I finished. I 
checked my watch. With luck, with a lot of luck, maybe 
Eduardo would get the helicopter fixed in time. 

“Keep watch, I'll join you in a few minutes,” I said to 
Chavez, then motioned Pam to the Landrover. It was of 
sturdier construction and metal than either the cab of the 
carryall or the helicopter. It was the safest place in camp, 
if any place was safe, and I wanted her locked inside it 
if we hadn’t cleared Ixiqutl by twelve midnight. 

“Yes, Matt?” She took the seat beside the driver’s, I 
crawled behind the wheel. Most of the color had re- 
turned to her face. 

“Lock the vehicle up tight from the inside when I 
leave,” I replied, cudgeling my brain for the right words. 

“Yes?” She waited, sensing there was something else I 
wanted to say. 

The time was wrong, the place was wrong, the circum- 
stances were too bizarre to be believable, but I said it any- 
way, mouthing the words and hoping for the best. When 
I finished she was crying quietly. 
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“I love you too, you big ox,” she said at last. “Why did 
you wait until a moment like this to tell me?” 

“Because we might not make it out of here,” I said 
bluntly. “And J wanted you to know.” 

“Tve known it since La Paz,” she said, attempting a 
smile. “What you don’t know is that I have no objection 
to male chauvinism. I wish you had told me before now.” 
Her voice changed; a look of fear came to her face. “Do 
you think the creature I saw in the second sarcophagus 
tonight was the hellfiend Rahu?” 

“I’m Certain of it. And if the prophecy of the Mayan 
legend is right, tonight at the stroke of twelve you be- 
come his.” 

“Dear God in Heaven!” she gasped, her tone thick with 
loathing and fear. “Then—then—” Her eyes, large and 
fear-filled, clung to my face. I nodded slowly. 

“That’s right. All the numerous, mysterious aspects of 
the things we’ve come across here at Ixiqutl focus on one 
conclusion: The creature you saw in the pyramid to- 
night means to cross-breed himself with his preordained 


- bride for the re-establishment of his race.” 


“Matt, have mercy.” Pam’s shoulders shook as she hid 
her face in her hands, Then she straightened, squaring 
her shoulders bravely, small jaw clenched in rigid deter- 
mination. “PI—PH kill myself first.” 

I kissed her then, long and sweet, and when the kiss 
was over I laid the hand grenade on the dashboard against 
the windshield of the Landrover. 

“Matt, darling,” she whispered, staring at the grenade, 
“Ts our situation that bad?” 

“No. Not until I and the others are dead. If that hap- 
pens, hold the grenade against your stomach and pull 
the pin.” 

When I climbed out of the vehicle I waited until she 
locked up before leaving, then made it only a few feet 
out of her sight before the retching and cold sweat 
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started. Chavez was standing nearby when they passed. 

“Tell me, senor,” he said in subdued tones when I got 
my bearings. “Is the professor the senorita’s true father?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the senorita’s mother; was she of Los Blancos?” 

“Yes,” I repeated again. “Her mother was white.” 

“Yet to those unaware of her parentage, the senorita 
could never be taken for anything but an Indian, senor, 
Does that not strike you as strange? A white mother, a 
white father,-yet a daughter whose coloring is pure In- 
dian? A daughter born on a Day of Teetzecotl and who 
arrives in Ixiqutl the day before another Day of Teetze- 
cotl? That is a greal deal of coincidence, senor.” 

“What are you getting at, Sergeant?” 

“I am not sure, senor, but the legend of the Mayas con- 
cerning the matter is stubborn on one point: the woman 
foreordained to be the bride of Rahu was chosen thou- 
sands of years ago. If this be true, to oppose Rahu in his 
quest for this woman is less than futile. No-no, senor. I 
am not turning coward. We will battle Rahu to the death, 
but the battle would contain a zest if the outcome were 
not a tragic certainty.” 

When I did not answer immediately, Chavez continued 
in the same subdued tones, looking toward the jungle. 
“She is still out there, senor. Still calling for others of us 
to join her.” 

“Who? Out where?” 

“Eteena, senor. Out there in the jungle. Her purpose 
—Rahu’s purpose, is to lure everybody possible away 
from the senorita so there will be less opposition when 
Rahu comes for her. You are her greatest protection, Se- 
nor Gardner, Rahu believes you to be Kukulkan.” 

I wanted to bang my head against the ground to awaken 
me from this awful nightmare into reality. But I couldn’t 
wake up. The nightmare was the only reality I had and 
I was already awake. 
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————— anna anne ae 


An hour passed, inching the hands of my watch slowly 
toward midnight. Twice during this period I checked ~ 
with Eduardo. 

“I am making some progress, Matthew,” he said. “But 
it is slow, tedious work.” 

During this same hour I looked in on Pam half a dozen 
times. Each time she gave me a brave smile that I knew 
was fake. 

The full moon had risen, further dimming the lights 
of the Sampson cord and bathing the area with silvery 
light. I was hunkered at the rear of the Landrover when 
I caught Chavez’s low “pssssssst” from where he had 
stationed himself inside the headquarters tent, and moved 
in a low crouch to join him. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“There, senor,” he whispered, pointing toward the 


_ pyramid, I strained to pierce the gloom beyond the row ` 


of lights with my eyes; at last I saw something glisten like 
moonlight on water. Then it moved. At first it was noth- 
ing but a dark blur, but as it very slowly came toward us 
in stiff, jerky steps I made out the figure of a man. 

“Its a man,” I whispered to Chavez, as we stood in the 
doorway of the darkened tent. 

Chavez did not reply until the approaching figure had 
come to within a few feet of the Sampson cord. “No, 
senor, it is not a man,” he said quietly. “It is one of Ra- 
hu’s Qtzlum. Look at the face.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


I looked. And almost gagged. Revulsion quivered 
through my insides. There was no face, Only the un- - 
speakable horror a human face becomes after advanced 
decay. Splotches of naked skull showed among the scat- 
tered tufts of hair sprouting at odd angles from the thing’s 
head. One ear had rotted off. So had the top half of the 
other. The eyes were not eyes, but deep, pus-oozing cav- 
ities in the skull above a nose with one nostril. Below this, 
all flesh was gone, revealing two starkly white rows of 
teeth grinning from a naked jawbone. 

Chavez whispered curses in Yaqui, but there was no 
fear in his voice. “The hands, senor. They have less flesh 
than the face. The feet also.” 

This was true. Below the cuffs of the decaying military 
jacket the hands were those of a skeleton. The feet were 

“the same, the right foot without toes. The right kneecap 
was missing. ; 

My mouth and throat were brick-dust dry. When I 
tried to swallow, the action produced a sandpapery sound 
—and I stared so hard my eyes hurt. My grip of 
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the tommygun became slick with sweat as we waited to 
see what the thing would do. We did not wait long. 

The thing advanced to the point where the Sampson 
cord crossed the sand in front of it, the move revealing 
more graphically than ever the degree of its decomposi- 
tion—during the advance the remaining bones of its . 
right foot dropped off. 

Chavez started forward, tommygun at the ready, but 
stopped at my hand on his arm. 

“Wait,” I whispered through stiff lips. “Perhaps we 
can learn something from its actions. Look.” 

In the same jerky, somnambulistic fashion with which 
it walked, the thing turned in its tracks to squarely face 
the Landrover where Pam sat, and raised both skeleton 
arms. For sixty seconds it stood perfectly motionless, 
then lowered its arms and slowly turned in the direction 
it had come. 

“Rahu’s messenger!” Chavez snarled in surprise. “He 
comes to inform the Senorita Simon that Rahu is soon to 
arrive!” : 

Chavez’s words did not register with me at the mo- 
ment. I did not answer; I could not answer. Was so 
trembly with blessed relief that the horror was departing 
I could not manage my vocal organs. Not so Sergeant 
Angel Chavez. 

The thing began retracing its steps at an angle that 
would take it toward the river, its gait a jerky, lopsided 
hobble because of the missing foot, and had reached the 
near corner of the pyramid when a throaty, tigerish snarl 
of rage and hate came from the Yaqui Indian beside me. 
He catapulted several yards out of the tent to hit the 
ground running, his squat, powerful bulk skimming over 
the sand toward the retreating Qtzlum with startling 
speed. 3 

I dashed from the tent a moment behind him and fol- 
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lowed some twenty-five yards, then stopped. Regard- 
less of cause, I was determined not to leave Pam un- 
guarded. Even so, due to the brightness of the moonlight, 
I saw clearly everything that happened. Chavez swept 
down on the hobbling figure from behind, wrath of the 
avenging angel personified. He never slowed, but sledge- 
hammered the butt of his tommygun into the base of the 
Qtzlum’s skull in passing. The thing’s head literally 
bounced from its neck like a soggy softball slugged with 
a heavy bat, struck the sand, rolled against the base of the 
pyramid and came to rest, addressing its fleshless death’s- 
head grin to the moon. Chavez slid to a halt, spun on one 
foot, returned to the thing and grabbed it by its remain- 
ing skeleton foot. He was propelling the grinning, pus- 
oozing head along in front with vicious kicks toward the 
Well of Sacrifice, dragging the Qtzlum behind, when 
sharp cramps seized me and for a second time that night 
my stomach revolted. 

I was still bent forward, hands braced on knees, when 
Chavez returned, face showing grim satisfaction. = 
“That one bothers us no more, senor. I threw him into 
the Well.” A hint of the tigerish snarl remained in his 
voice, “But one Qtzlum is small revenge for five good Ya- 
qui comrades.” His bleak eyes scanned the -area hope- 
fully. “Perhaps there are others. At least there is Eteena.” 

My God! I thought wildly. The man wants to tangle 
with Rahu. This realization squelched the queasy nausea 
in my stomach, and I was about to comment on his lack 
of fear when the muted, gurgling scream from the Land- 
rover reached us. 

Professor Simon was already pounding on the locked 
door of the vehicle when I got there. Inside, still in the 
same seat, Pam huddled in a tight ball, was shivering vis- ` 
ibly. 

“Princess,” the professor yelled. “What is it?” 
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She was alone in the Landrover, a fact I noted with im- 
mense relief as I caught the professor’s wrist to stop the 
pounding. 

“Professor, please,” I begged him. “Go back and hold 
the light for Eduardo. I'll take care of Pam. She’s possibly 
seen something a moment ago that frightened her.” 

I didn’t expect him to do as I asked, and he didn’t, not 
until Pam recovered enough to unlock the door. Tear- 
fully she explained to her father of seeing the walking 
corpse and Chavez’s attack on it. When she finished, Pro- 
fessor Simon’s normally ruddy face was cotton-white, 
but he obviously saw the urgent necessity for repairing 
the aircraft more than ever, and soon returned to assist 
Eduardo, Chavez came up and squatted on his haunches 
beside the detonator Eduardo had placed conveniently 
on the sand between the Landrover and the helicopter. 
I stood in the open door of the vehicle, close to Pam. 

“Was it bad?” I asked, aching to take her in my arms 
and comfort her. 

“Bad enough.” She managed a shaky smile, “I don’t 
have words strong enough to describe it accurately. At 
first I didn’t realize what it was, not until it stepped up 
to the Sampson cord and raised its arms at me, That’s 
when I felt it.” She spoke in low, unsteady tones, 

“Felt what, Pam?” 

“J—at first I wasn’t sure. Have you ever felt the pecu- 
liar sensation that you were trying to remember some- 
thing without being aware of the act, or even knowing 
what it was you were trying to remember?” 

“Like something forgotten is trying to come to the 
forepart of your mind?” 

“Yes! That’s it exactly! That’s what it felt like at 
first. And as the thing continued to point its arms at 
me I felt an impact, mentally, of another mentality, as 
if something were projecting its thoughts into my mind, 
and I was unable to resist the projection, Then, as the 
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thing lowered its arms and began walking back the way 
it came, my thoughts were submerged in a morass of 
filth and evil and I was seized by an irresistible urge to — 
sneak out of the Landrover and go back inside the pyra- 
mid. Matt, listen to me.” She clutched my hand, held it 
to her breast. “I would have done it, too. I know I would 
have. I would have sneaked back into the pyramid only 
I couldn’t remember how to open this door. Do you 
understand? Whatever it was projecting into my thoughts 
didn’t know the simple procedure of unlocking and 
opening the door of this vehicle and therefore, for the 
‘moment, I didn’t know it either. It was my effort at re- 
membering how the door opened, my concentration, 
that stopped the projection and cleared my thoughts.” 
She buried her face in her hands, whimpering pite- 
ously, “Matt, am I going insane?” 

I shook her roughly by the shoulder; if she succumbed 
to hysteria we didn’t stand a chance. “Pam, pay atten- 
tion!” Again I shook her, much rougher than before. 
“Come out of it. The worst is over. I explained to you 
and your father earlier this evening that Rahu possessed 
the power to manipulate another’s thoughts, but this 
power is not strong and it’s limited. Rahu has made 
four attempts to manipulate my thoughts since we left 
Chetumal, the first time on the flight to Ixiqutl. Each 
time he failed because I concentrated on something 
else. Each time I felt as if something was watching me 
and I concentrated on locating that something, and the 
concentration overcame his ability to enter and manip- 
ulate my thoughts.” This had not occurred to me be- 
fore, but abruptly I realized it was true. Of the four 
times I had experienced the peculiar sensation that I was 
unconsciously trying to remember something, the sen- 
sation had ceased the moment I directed my thoughts 
elsewhere. 

Moonbeams sparkled off the tears on her cheeks as 
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she raised her face to look at me. “You're right,” she 
said, control almost normal again. “When I concentrated 
on trying to remember how to get the door open, my 
thoughts cleared at once.” 

I patted the hand she extended in a small instinctive 
gesture of affection. “Just keep in mind how you did 
it,” I told her. “If the sensation recurs, concentrate on 
something else, on anything else, and repulse it.” I man- 
aged to bring forth a stiff grin I far from felt. “After four 
unsuccessful attempts, Rahu gave up on Kukulkan. And I 
stopped his manipulating the Ixiqutlans’ thoughts easily 
enough by demanding that Kequentl tell Kukulkan why 
the villagers had never moved to a location beyond 
Rahu’s reach. When the old boy realized the answer to 
my question, he fainted dead away. You remember 
that.” 

“What was the answer, Matt? You never have told 
me.” : 

The conversation interfered with guarding the camp, 
- but Pam’s interest had at least temporarily pushed aside 
her fear, and for me that was reason to keep talking. 

“The answer? Because Rahu had never permitted 
Kequentl or his people to think of moving to another lo- 
cation. To the Mayas the thought of moving from Ixiqutl 
never existed until my question shook loose Rahu’s 
_ control of Kequentl’s mind. The shock of realizing that 
such a possibility did exist, had existed for centuries, 
hit Kequentl so hard he fainted. Later he made his peo- 
ple aware of the possibility and removed Rahu’s control 
of their thoughts—which is one reason I’m positive 
Rahu’s power is weak and limited.” 

Pam took a deep breath, exhaled it in a tremulous 
sigh. “Matt, darling, do we stand a chance of getting out 
of here?” 

This time I forced the grin so hard it appeared natu- 
ral. “The minute Eduardo gets the whirlybird fixed, 
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we're gone. Believe it. Just you stay here in the Land- 
rover with the doors locked, and if Rahu tries for you 
agan, remember to concentrate.” 

She shuddered, hugging herself tightly, an ipali 
sob of loathing and revulsion escaping her lips. “The 
fetid, degenerate lust I saw in that creature’s eyes . . .” 

I closed the door and again waited until she locked it, 
` then went to where Chavez squatted beside the detona- ' 
tor. 

“What is the time, senor?” he asked quietly, getting 
to his feet. 

I held my watch out to atch the full glow of the 
moon. It couldn’t be! I shook my arm and looked at the 
watch again. 

“Something has gone haywire with my watch,” I 
said, frowning, trying to remember if I might have 
struck it against something. 

“It is very close to the hour of midnight,” Chavez said, 
pointing a thumb upward. “The moon. Any Yaqui old 
enough to talk can tell time by the moon. Midnight is 
very close,” 

I moved quickly to the door of the helicopter. “Ed- 
uardo, how much longer?” 

He squirmed out of his awkward, uncomfortable po- 
sition to relax a moment in the pilot’s seat. Sweat streamed 
down his face; his garments were soaked with it. 

“Soon, perhaps,” he answered, dragging a forearm 
across his brow. “Soon, I hope. But some of the wires 
are extremely difficult to get to with only the fingers.” 
He held out both forefingers. The skin on the ball of 
each was worn down to the final layer. “But I must keep 
at it.” He grunted from the effort of twisting upside- 
down to his shoulders again. 

Professor Simon had managed, somehow, to get on 
his back and lie with both feet stuck up over the co- 
pilot’s seat, the lantern he held on the underside of the 
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`- control panel where Eduardo worked never ‘wavering. 


But his ruddy face was nearly as pale as it had been 
out at the Landrover. 

“Matt. How is the Princess?” 

Had I not known otherwise, I would never have rec- 
ognized the anxious, distressed voice as that of Pam’s fa- 
ther. I nodded confidently and gave him what I hoped 
was a reassuring wink. 

“She’s safe; still in the Landrover.” My nod indicated 
the helicopter. “This is our only problem.” 

“What time is it?” 

I'd been afraid he might ask and turned to go, pre- 
tending not to have heard the question. 

“Matt! What time is it?” he repeated with force. 

“Eleven-thirty, Professor. Half an hour before twelve 
midnight.” 

A low groan of hopelessness and despair came from 
somewhere deep inside his barrel chest, and right then 
I felt closer to him than ever before in my life, because 
I knew the cause for his concern. Professor Simon held 
no special fear of Rahu for himself—I knew this also— 
and would probably have fought the hellfiend with bare 
fists to the bellow of a wild Irish battlecry if only his 
personal safety had been endangered. But the safety of 
his Princess was a matter entirely different and he was 
scared to the core, a condition I sympathized with em- 
phatically. I felt the same way. 

““Sssssst.” 


I rushed to Chavez’s side at the signal. He still stood 
near the detonator, but as I reached him he commenced 
to move about slowly in no particular direction, head 
canted to one side, listening intently. Then he relaxed 
and moved close. 

“They have left the river and entered the jungle,” he 
whispered. “How many I cannot tell yet, but they are 
coming.” 
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“The Qtzlum?” The question was a whispered croak. 

“Si” His nod was barely perceptible. “The old one 
of the Mayas said Rahu keeps the Qtzlum in the strong 
saltwater of the river. It prevents their rotting rapidly 
and prolongs the period of their usefulness.” 

I tried to swallow but failed. My throat was parched 
with fear. “Some of them may be your friends,” I said. 
“Cabezas, Toledo, Garcia and the others.” 

Chavez gave me a long, steady look. “Cabezas, To- 
ledo, Garcia and the others are dead, Senor Gardner, 
and I have said the Yaquis’ prayers of hope for their 
souls, The Qtzlum now approaching this camp are of 
the dead, and if they resemble friends of mine who once 
lived I am sorry. The resemblance will be no protection. 
From me they receive the same regard as the Qtzlum 
I threw in the Well.” 

I nodded my gratitude, once again thankful such a 
person as Angel Chavez was a member of the expedition. 
To judge from what I had seen already of his courage, 
the man would be priceless in battle. And a battle of 
some kind was brewing, drawing closer with each tick 
of my watch. This I never doubted. 

Chavez canted his head sideways again, once more lis- 
tening intently, 

“Can you tell yet how many?” I whispered. I heard 
nothing unusual, nothing but the time-old sound of the 
jungle itself. As I stood straining to hear I found myself 
trying to recall something concerning Eduardo’s account 
in Chetumal of the Colonel Morales incident. During a 
battle Morales’ troops were giving a good account of 
themselves until overcome by a vomitory stench— 

I raced to the rear of the carryall and dug out the box 
of gas masks Professor Simon had insisted we bring 
along, then dashed to the Landrover and motioned for 
Pam to lower the glass. 

“Put this on,” I told her, handing a mask through the 
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window. “And don’t get excited. There may be a bit of 
- a hassle coming up, so keep your moxie tuned high.” 

“Matt, I don’t want to impress anybody with my cour- 
age. I’m scared.” 

_ .“Roll up the glass,” I said. “And keep the doors 
locked.” 

I tossed Chavez a gas mask in passing, then placed two 
between Eduardo and the professor. “Get them on 
quick,” I said. “Chavez says the Qtzlum are coming.” Be- 
fore either could reply I returned to the Yaqui. He was 
still listening, the yard-long machete previously sheathed 
on his back in a shoulder harness, now in his hand. 

“Anything definite yet?” I asked. 

He nodded but continued to listen, “There are no 
more than four or five,” he replied quietly. “Six at the 
most. The Qtzlum I threw into the Well was falling 
_ apart, and from this I believe that Rahu has none other 
than Eteena and the men he had her take from me—that 
would be six. I ask that you leave them to me.” 

“Six against one—” 

“The dead do not move under their own power; the 
Qtzlum are made to move by a power not understood, 
but a power not under their control and therefore they 
do not move quickly. Nor are they perceptive, they do 
not function except as Rahu directs. Those approaching 
the camp at present are following the same path as the 
one I threw in the Well, They will come through the 
jungle until they reach the far side of the pyramid, 
then they will leave the jungle and come around the side 
of the pyramid that faces the desert. Now look at the out- 
side corner of the pyramid where the Qrzlum will pass. 
It is in deep shadows, but they will pass close by it and 
in the moonlight. I will be in the shadows with my ma- 
chete when they pass. In the name of the comrades I 
have lost, again I ask that you leave them to me.” 
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“How do you know so much about Qtzlum, the way 
they approach and the path they will follow?” 

“I talked much with the old one of the Mayas last night 
after the feast. He told me the Qtzlum in certain re- 
spects are greatly like sheep. Where one leads the oth- 
ers follow, and the Qtzlum I threw in the Well came 
around the pyramid in the manner I explained to you. 
Those coming now will follow the same path. And I will 
be waiting in the shadows.” 

“Don’t forget the gas mask,” was all I said, in truth 
` glad he wanted it this way. The man was capable; this 
I knew, and his scheme did not require me venturing 
too far from the Landrover. If his impromptu am- 
bush... 

By other criteria, if the Qtzlum had been alive instead 
of dead, Chavez’s impromptu ambush and his subse- 
quent actions could only have been considered grisly 
human slaughter. I moved toward the Landrover, was 
standing beside Pam, when he disappeared into the shad- 
ows at the corner of the pyramid. Pam had the window 
of the door rolled down again, and Chavez had been in 
position less than a minute when the first of the Qtzlum 
appeared. It was Eteena. 

“Oh, dear God!” Pam gasped, then stifled a scream 
with a hand and bent her head, refusing to look any 
longer. 

I looked because I was unable not to . . . stood there 
transfixed as the shocking drama unfolded. Eteena was 
barely recognizable as the slender, graceful granddaugh- 
ter old Kequentl had been so proud of. She showed sur- 
prisingly few marks from the blast of the ten grenades 
I had dropped into the Well of Sacrifice after her, last 
night, but the tropical climate of Yucatan was demand- 
ing its toll, and her slender body was bloated and puffy 
from the first stages of decomposition. Expanding gases 
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from fermenting intestinal content had created a large 
rupture in the wall of her abdominal cavity, and as she 
moved forward with the Qrzlum’s jerky, somnambulis- — 
tic pace she dragged behind her a large, squirming mass 
of tangled intestines. My stomach bucked at the sight 
and I leaned against the door of the Landrover for sup- 
port, tearing my eyes away at last to look at her face. 
My stomach bucked again—violently. Apparently dur- 
ing her fall to the bottom of the Well her head had struck 
a stone-outcropping, for it bore strong resemblance to a 
partially squashed melon, with both her eyeballs ejected 
from their sockets to lie on her swollen cheeks, dangling 
there by the eyeball cords that connect the eyes to the 
head, like two putrid, rotting snails, 

I saw nothing of Chavez until Eteena’s stiff, wooden 
steps had taken her some two or three yards along the 
line of deep shadows past the corner of the pyramid and 
toward camp. Then my ears detected the faint vibra- 
tions of the Yaqui’s savage battle-snarl and I saw a needle- 
thin, silvery streak of his machete glitter wickedly in a 
swift arc. A second later the top half of the Qtzlum that 
was Eteena, from the hips up, toppled sideways to the 
moonlit sand, the bottom half proceeding a step or so 
further before it too collapsed, the legs jerking gro- 
tesquely in a continued walking action for several sec- 
onds, 

A few steps behind Eteena, the corpse that had but only 
a few hours previously been Corporal Jesus Cabezas ap- 
peared. Chavez's procedure was the same, nor did it 
vary as each of the things that recently had been his 
comrades-in-arms, one after the other, came into view. 
First the savage, tigerish snarl followed immediately by 
the wicked glitter of the swiftly arcing machete. The 
ambush was over in less time than it had taken Chavez 
to reach the pyramid, and when the last Qtzlum lay atop 
the pile of the others Chavez stood there with head down 
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a moment, chest heaving, point of his machete in the 
sand. Then he withdrew quickly, sheathed the ma- 
chete and hurriedly worked the gas mask over his face. 
He completed the move in the nick of time. 

At first it seemed as if the pile of bodies were mysteri- 
ously subjected to a greater concentration of the moon’s 
rays, for numerous details theretofore invisible in the 
insufficient light suddenly became noticeable with 
graphic clarity. Then I understood the reason. Moon- 
light had nothing to do with the phenomenon; the bod- 
ies were commencing to glow! A faint, phosphorescent 
luminescence rapidly increasing in intensity, began shim- 
mering upward. Half a minute later, it was a hard, blue- 
white light that lit the surrounding area brighter than. 
the noonday sun. I stared, paralyzed by the phenom- 
enon, as the light grew brighter still—so bright I could 
actually see through the flesh clearly enough to make 

_ out the outlines of the skeletons underneath. Before my 
very eyes the flesh was dissolving! 

Then a powerful, concentrated stench of rotting hu- 
man flesh struck me across the face and my insides 
lurched in crazy, greasy spasms. 

“Your mask! Get it on!” I gasped needlessly to Pam, 
whose mask already covered her face. I got my own on 
not a second too soon, My empty stomach was straining 
painfully when I jerked it into place. The stench dissi- 
pated quickly, and so did the glow at the pyramid. 
By the time I had the mask adjusted to my face the intense 
light had diminished to little more than a faint outline 
of its former self and was soon gone altogether, leaving 
in its wake but a starkly barren heap of human bones. 
I tested the air once, then removed the mask. The stench 
had gone with the light. 

“Matt, what time is it?” Pam whispered on removing ~ 
her mask also. 

I glanced at my watch. Had it been a timepiece that 
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struck the hour, the instant my eyes read the dial it 
would have begun tolling midnight. At that identical in- 
stant two additional things took place simultaneously: 
the engine of the helicopter whined metallically in an 


- effort to come alive, and the low, keening mating-cry 


that had drawn Eteena to her death began moaning up 
out of the Well of Sacrifice, 
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‘CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The eerie, keening moan smote me with icy, unrea- 
soning fear; struck with a paralyzing force that froze 
me into a ae unt Chavez came charging from the 
pyramid. 

“Rahu comes up out of the Well,” he gloated. “Now I 
reap Yaqui justice and butcher him for the comrades he 
destroyed.” 

I stared. Hearing but not believing. Chavez wanted 
to meet Rahu face to face, actually quivered in eager 
anticipation to. battle the Mayan hellfiend ascending 
from the bowels of the earth. What manner of man—? 

Abruptly I found I was demanding the same question 
of myself. What manner of man was I to cringe in gut- 
less terror while an age-old prophecy of the Mayas was 

fulfilled. 

; I do not believe in miracles, A miracle is an extraordi- 

nary event manifesting a supernatural work of God, and 

God was nowhere in evidence in Ixiqutl Therefore I can 

understand my unexpected, astounding conversion from 

fear only in the light of a discovery made by two psy- 

chologists back in the mid-1920’s, when capital punish- 
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ment was carried out with alarming frequency. Over a 
period of several months the psychologists interviewed 
sixty-three condemned men shortly before their -execu- 
tion. Without exception they discovered that from the 
moment these men accepted death as an irrevocable in- 
evitability they became calm and composed, even serene. 

Regardless of cause, while Chavez's gloating exulta- 
tion still rang in my ears, I became aware that I no longer 
felt the faintest hint of personal fear. I felt fear, certainly. 
Fear for Pam and for the others, even for Angel Chavez, 
but no fear for my own personal safety. If a miracle was 
involved it lay in the fact that I had subconsciously ac- 
cepted death for myself as the condemned’s irrevoc- 
able inevitability. 

Chavez must have sensed I had undergone some sort 
of change, for his blocky face split in an enormous, 
happy grin. “We fight, eh senor?” He smacked his lips 
with zest. “We fight good. Forever hereafter the hell- 
fiend Rahu will be sorry he came to the surface this 
night to claim his bride.” 

I could not understand Chavez's uncommon eagerness 
to engage in a life and death struggle with a superior 
opponent which could very possibly terminate in that 
opponent’s favor. But I had no time to try to understand 
it. The keening moan from the Well was gradually grow- 
ing louder. ; 

Professor Simon scrambled out of the helicopter, white 
hair awry in tufts, ruddy face still showing signs of his 
fear but willing and ready, in his hand one of the power- 
ful electric lanterns. Again a metallic whine came from 
the aircraft. 

“It’s ready to fly, the Governor says,” he told me, 
aiming the beam of the lantern toward the Well. “But the 
motor won’t catch.” He combed fingers through his hair 
and massaged his face roughly. “It could be a fuel line.” 

Yesterday Eduardo had explained how the entire area 
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` under Ixiqutl might be honeycombed with limestone 
tunnels and caverns, and that the explosion of two cases 
of dynamite could start a chain reaction resulting in the 
village, the pyramid and the Well of Sacrifice sinking 
into the earth. I gave this possibility no consideration as 
I ran to the helicopter, 

“How far down in the Well is that case of dynamite _ 
suspended?” I asked. 

“About two hundred feet.” Eduardo’s face was drawn 
with tension and streaked with sweat, his voice un- 
necessarily loud from nervous strain as he fidgeted with 
the controls of the aircraft. 

“When that cry reaches the two-hundred-foot level, 
I’m going to blow it.” 

- “I meant to set the timer to detonate the charges after 
we left, but go ahead.” His attempt at grinning failed. 
“You might sink us all, but that is the better of two bad 
choices. If a whole case of dynamite does not stop Rahu 
` we are sunk anyway.” 

Professor Simon came from the rear of the carryall 
with a tommygun and a bandolier of loaded clips as I 
went to where the detonator sat on the sand and knelt 
beside it. 

“Listen to the cry carefully,” I said to Chavez, who 
leaned against the grill of the Landrover. “When it gets 
to within two hundred feet of the surface, tell me.” With 
ears sensitive enough to detect the Qtzlum creeping 
through the jungle on the far side of the pyramid, 
Chavez could judge the distance of an approaching 
_ sound much more accurately than I. 

“Si, senor.” He broke into a jog that ended at the 
very lip of the Well of Sacrifice a hundred yards away. 

The helicopter whined again, but again the engine did 
not start. Professor Simon could be right. It sounded a bit 
as if the motor was getting no fuel. I looked toward the 
Landrover. Through the windshield Pam’s face was taut 
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and pale. I gave her the circled thumb and forefinger “all 
okay” sign as her-father spoke. 

“The Princess told me of the grenade you gave her. 
Thanks, Matt. I wouldn’t have thought of it myself. 
—” He swallowed hard against rising emotions, an in- 
describable expression flitting across his face, then burst 
out in helpless rage and frustration. “How in God’s 
holy name did we get in a mess like this?” 

I gave no indication of having heard, but watched 
Chavez, the keening moan gradually increasing in vol- 
ume as the author of the cry climbed nearer and nearer 
to the surface. Above the sound of the cry and the whine 
of the stubborn helicopter came Eduardo’s fiery Latin 
oaths of impotent anger. 

“Best get under the carryall, Professor,” I said, never 
taking my eyes off Chavez. “That Well could act as a 
cannon barrel when I blow it, and even at a hundred 
yards things could fall all over.” 

The professor obeyed without comment, crawling 
under the tail gate. Before he settled into position Cha- 
vez came skimming toward me with the same startling 
speed he had shown in attacking the first Qtzlum. 

“Two hundred feet; blow it!” he yelled, on reaching 
the quadrangle, then dived under the side of the Land- 
rover. 

I threw my weight forward and down against the det- 
onator, driving the plunger home, and a dull, thudding - 
“vartrroom” rocked the earth into a crazy tilt as I scram- 
bled under the opposite side of the Landrover. The 
earth settled back in place with a massive shudder, and 
a great cloud of dust and pulverized jade rolled from 
the mouth of the tunnel in the pyramid, none of it 
reaching us. Nor did anything from the Well, thankfully. 

I had been right about the Well acting as a cannon bar- 
rel. Beyond the row of lights on the Sampson cord things 
began falling back to earth, slowly at first, then more 
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rapidly until they rained thick and fast from the sky, 
ending abruptly. 

“Por Dios, look!” I heard Eduardo exclaim in tones 
aquiver with loathing. “In the name of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, look!” 

Angel Chavez was the first to emerge from shelter, 
then I, with Professor Simon laboring into view last, 
lugging his tommygun by the clip, Chavez spat forth an 
acid stream of Yaqui expletives I failed to catch as the 
professor came to stand beside me, face aghast. Quickly 
I looked at Pam in the front seat of the Landrover. She sat 
with face hidden in her hands, refusing to look. I couldn’t 
blame her. 

In a broad circle around the mouth of the Well, in nu- 
merous places of a thickness so packed that the ground 
could not be seen, lay a blanket of bones, human bones, 
skeletons from those thousands of Maya Zuhuy who 
over the centuries had thrown themselves into the Well of 
Sacrifice. 

The jungle was deathly quiet. So was the camp. The 
only sound to be heard at all was the infuriating mating- 
moan from the Well—the blast had done absolutely noth- 
ing to hamper Rahu’s journey to the surface to claim his 
bride. And the journey was nearing completion. The cry 
now came from a scant few feet below the rim of the 
Well. 

` “Eduardo!” I shouted. “Get that damn machine fixed!” 

I turned to the professor. “You stay near Pam and the 
Landrover. Chavez and I will also, but if Rahu tries to 
draw us away, you stay here.” I had no idea what defen- 
sive tactics might be taken. If a full case of dynamite 
wouldn’t stop Rahu, then we had nothing that could 
touch him. 

“Look, senor,” Chavez said quietly, pointing toward the 
Well. “It is the hellfiend Rahu,” 

I looked, saw something climbing out over the rim of 
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the Well as the powerful beam of the professor’s electric 
lantern bathed the rim with light. My skin turned clammy. 
It was the hellfiend Rahu. i 

Not less than twelve feet tall, it was a biped with the 
extra joint in each arm and each leg Professor Simon had 
noted in the skeleton found in the first sarcophagus, 
and aside from powerfully thewed arms dangling down 
below his kneecaps, bore the general shape of a very 
large man. Beyond this, all resemblance between Rahu 
and a human being ceased to exist. From the distance 
separating the camp from the Well I could distinguish 
no particular facial features, nor any face at all as I under- 
stood the term, for its coloring was the same shade of 
slimy green as the rest of his body, though once I was 
sure I detected a ragged gash of mouth half a foot wide 
underscoring one huge single nostril squarely in the 
center of its head. I saw no eyes. 

“Chavez,” I whispered from the side of my mouth, 
“Bring another lantern from the carryall.” 

He brought two, and while he was doing so Rahu cas- 
ually advanced in our direction to a point only a few 
yards beyond the string of Sampson-cord lights. Due per- 
haps to the extra joints in his legs, his walk was the 
faintly rolling gait of a tipsy sailor traversing a pitching 
deck. He came to a halt less than fifty yards from where 
we stood. 

When Chavez and I added the beams of our lights to 
the one the professor wielded, theretofore undiscernible 
features of the creature standing in front of us were re- 
vealed in glaring, shocking clarity. Its green-slime-tinted 
hide was of the horny, coarse-grit texture one might 
find on a mutant by crossing a knotty-skinned alligator 
with a gravel-skinned blue shark. The hide was ex 
tremely tough-looking, thick and seamed and all over 
crisscrossed by cracks and fissures—none less than half 
an inch in depth—and back and forth... through 
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which multitudes of tiny underwater insects darted and 
scurried in alarm at the unaccustomed intrusion of the 
powerful lantern light. Sparse colonies of small crusta- 
ceans clung at scattered points over his body—one._ of 
them the size of a fist—clustered where a right ear of a 
homo sapiens would have been, A thick stump of sea- 
weed, freshly broken off, grew at an odd angle from 
the top-center of his skull. 

“Dear. God before and after,’ Professor Simon 
growled. “What manner of creature faces us?” 

Chavez laid his tommygun down on the ground and 
unsheathed his machete. “A creature I am soon to dis- 
member,” he said with a low, throaty snarl, 

In the hush the high thin whine of the helicopter 
gave evidence of Eduardo’s continuing attempts to bring 
the craft to life. 

I clicked off the safety and raised my tommygun. “We 
missed the first deadline,” I grated, “Let’s try for the 
next edition.” 

Chavez uttered a small, quick sound of dismay, Pro- 
fessor Simon did the same. I looked at them to find both 
staring in surprise at me. 

“Rahu laughs at Kukulkan, Senor Gardner,” Chavez 
whispered tautly. “It is the big belly-laugh because he 
has tricked Kukulkan and the escort party that sccm 
nied Rahu’s preordained bride to Ixiqutl.” 

I studied the monstrous obscenity beyond the Sampson 
cord, not surprised it somehow communicated with the 
others and not with Kukulkan. “I hear no laughter.” 

“Neither do I, Matt. Not with my ears,” Professor Si- 
mon exclaimed. “But I hear it nevertheless, An evil, 
malevolent chuckle.” 

“How has he tricked Kukulkan?” I demanded.. I 
doubted neither the Yaqui nor the professor, nor that 
‘the creature believed me to be the Mayan God-Kukul- 
kan, but I suddenly felt as if I were being boxed in, as- 
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if Rahu had held the upper hand all along without me 
knowing it. “One of you ask him how he tricked Kukul- 
kan,” I continued, “Think the question: ‘How did you 
trick Kukulkan?’ If he grapples for control of your mind, 
concentrate immediately on something else.” 

“I would rather butcher the cabron, senor,’ Chavez 
said easily. “But I will think the question.” Half a min- 
ute of silence followed. At the end of this brief period 
Chavez started visibly. 

“The cabron did trick Kukulkan, senor,” he gasped in 
surprise, “And all the rest of us.” 

“How?” z 

“The same way he tricked the Mayas of Ixiqutl for 
centuries.” 

“How?” I demanded again. 

Chavez answered the question by asking one: “Why 
has no one among us thought of walking back to Che- 
tumal?” 

It staggered me. The Yaqui was right! We had dis- 
covered the vehicles disabled long after I had convinced 
the others of our danger, yet hours before the twelve- — 
midnight deadline, but not a single person had suggested 
that we simply walk away from Ixiqutl and hike back 
to Chetumal—a four-day trek at worst, but a small 
price indeed to remove Pam from the threat of becom- 
ing mate to a monster. 

Anger stirred inside me, rose to flush my face hotly 
as I glared at the creature beyond the Sampson cord. I 
had no theory as to how he had manipulated our 
thoughts, or if he had or not—our failure to think of 
walking to Chetumal could have been a farfetched ~ 
coincidence, The problem at hand was the fact that we 
were here, and in grave danger, a matter demanding ` 
more than speculation for our reason for remaining. 

“Get ready.” I placed the lantern at my feet. “Let’s 
see if he can laugh this off.” I caressed the trigger of 
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the tommygun. The roaring staccato shattering the 
night was amplified by the mad death-yammer of Pro- 
fessor Simon’s weapon as he cut loose and the deafen- 
ing volume of sound pierced through by a savage Yaqui 
Warcry. 

The creature did not like the-tommyguns. He reeled 
drunkenly under the impact of the .45 slugs and wheeled 
half around, as the fist-size colony of crustaceans where 
a right ear should have been, was blasted from the side 
of his head. Fierce exultation surged over me. For a 
reason probably never to be known—though he could 
have had foreknowledge of the explosion, and found _ 
protection in the Well’s wall—the dynamite blast had 
done Rahu no visible damage. The machinegun slugs 
chewing at his repulsive carcass seemed to be a differ- 
ent story altogether. 

He was bent over, turned half from me, hands up to 
protect his face, when for the first time I saw his eyes. 
High up on the outsides of his forehead, twin puckers 
of sphincteral flesh spread, to disgorge into great, glar- 
ing, bloodshot eyeballs—these revolved in hasty search 
of three hundred and sixty degrees, both clock- and 
counter-clockwise, before focusing on us. There was 
no fear in the bulging eyes. Only surprise. And, perhaps, 
a hint of caution. 

“Use that tommygun!” I yelled at Chavez above the 
roar. “You can butcher him later!” I snapped a fresh 
clip into my piece and this time aimed it instead of 
shooting from the hip; lined the blade of the front-sight 
in the notch of the rear, then zeroed the line dead-center 
on the creature’s chest six inches below his neck. Again 
I caressed the trigger. Simultaneously a stream of slugs 
from Chavez’s weapon chewed at Rahu’s abdominal 
area, and this time his multi-jointed arms flailed gro- 
tesquely as he staggered rearward several giant steps 
—a ragged, cavernous maw opening in the lower front 
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part-of his head to reveal the needlepointed teeth of a 
cannibal. From the maw came a guttural howl of rage 
and protest. Though till now the tommyguns had 
seemed more of an annoyance to him than anything else. 

“More!” I shouted, snapping another clip home. “Pour 
it on!” 

“Senor Gardner!”.Chavez shouted in return. “The bul- 
lets have no effect. They go in and make the wound but 
at once the wound disappears!” 

During my second clip I had sensed something terribly 
amiss but passed it off. Chavez’s observation now pin- 
pointed it. The creature staggering about beyond the 
Sampson cord should have been chewed to shreds by 
now, but not a wound showed on his body. Then I re- 
called that a split-second after my blast into his chest, 
the chest instantly healed over to leave no sign of the 
slugs. At the time I thought it was the lighting, but... 

I lowered my piece and turned to look at Pam, won- 
dering how the hell you killed a thing that couldn’t 
die. The dynamite had not stopped it, the helicopter 
wouldn’t start, we had plenty of ammo, but not enough 
to last forever. 

“Matt!” Professor Simon cried in alarm. “Look out!’ 

I whirled in my tracks. Eyes bulging in hate, its skin- 
flap lips drawn tightly back and maw agape to reveal 
its sawtooth fangs with an horrendous, blood-curdling 
screech of triumph issuing from it, the creature streaked 
toward us at incredible speed. There was no time to 
raise the tommygun. I barely managed to hurl myself 
backward as it shot past. Professor Simon was not so 
lucky. Rahu struck him a jarring blow with his body in 
passing and the professor spun completely around, 
his weapon flying from his hand and the bandolier of 
loaded clips landing beside me. Chavez charged, ma- 
chete glittering in a vicious arc. The blade caught the 
creature on the back of the hand, severing its fingers at 
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the knuckles. Rahu swatted savagely with his other 
hand, the blow landing on Chavez’s shoulder. He went 
- bouncing across the sand like a berserk bowling ball. 
Then Rahu was at the Landrover. 

Shrieking like the fiend from hell he was, he tore the 
cab apart, plunged his hands through the roof of the cab 
and literally tore the heavy-gauge metal loose from the 
frame. Then he commenced to wreck the front of the 
vehicle to get at the hysterically screaming Pam. By 
this time I had scrambled erect, still clutching the 
tommygun and the professor’s bandolier I had grabbed 
up from the sand. Chavez also was on his feet, charg- 
ing again, and again Rahu swatted him aside as though 
he was a pesky fly, swatting with the same hand from 
which Chavez had chopped the fingers but a minute 
before. Yet now the hand had fingers! In sixty seconds 
the fingers had grown back! 

I swung the tommygun up at the hellfiend as Pam 
reached for the grenade, her lovely face wild in hopeless ` 
despair. But the vehicle lurched under Rahu’s attack 
and the grenade slid beyond her reach. I shifted the gun 
muzzle to the now-shattered windshield and tried to 
squeeze the trigger. I couldn’t squeeze it. Despite the 
horrible circumstances, with the tommygun aimed at 
Pam my finger simply refused to function. 

Professor Simon rolled over sluggishly and tried to 
get to his feet, but fell back. Chavez had again recov- 
ered, and this time charged from behind. One of the crea- 
ture’s bulging eyeballs swung rearward, a foot came 
up and Chavez went reeling backward from a pile-driv- 
ing blow to the chest. Dimly, with only a tiny part of 
my mind, I heard the helicopter cough to life and saw 
the rotary blade begin slowly to turn—but it was al- 
ready too late. The hellfiend had Pam in his clutches, 

From her throat came a piercing scream of mindless 
terror as he tucked her slender form under one arm and, 
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with a fiendish cry of victory, turned toward the Well 


- of Sacrifice. 


I beat him to it, had almost reached the Well when he 
turned. He would not go into the jungle; of this I was 
virtually certain. And the blast had shattered the inside 
of the pyramid, collapsing any secret passageways he 
might have there. This left his only escape was the 
way he had come—back down into the Well. Since every- 
thing else had failed I wasn’t sure what I could accom- 
plish; but I knew he didn’t like the tommyguns. Per- 
haps I could hold him at bay—at least till my ammo 
ran out. 

Halfway to the Well the creature saw me ready and 
waiting. He paused only a second before angling his 
flight toward the sloping side of the pyramid. During 


` the pause Chavez swept in from behind, machete swing- 


ing, to get in a telling strike without injuring Pam. 

“His legs!” I shouted at the Yaqui. “Chop off his 
legs!” It had required a minute for the creature’s hand 
to replace itself. Perhaps a leg would take as long. Or 
longer. It was the insane logic of a desperate despair. 

Rahu reached the summit of the pyramid only a step 
in front of me and Chavez. What the creature’s pur- 
pose was in ascending the pyramid I had no way of 
knowing, nor time to learn, but it could not have been 
to jump into the Well. The bride he had waited centuries 
for would never survive the jump and he knew it. 

As we cleared the summit he stood at the end of the 
heavy timber between the two stacks of plastic jerry- 
cans filled with the two hundred gallons of high-test 
gasoline Eduardo had meant to throw into the Well. Cha- 
vez lunged forward and struck, the blade of the ma- 
chete terminating with a solid, ugly “chuck” as it slashed 
deep into the creature’s side above the hip bone. Rahu’s 
long arm lashed viciously. The machete pulled free to . 
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drop at my feet as Chavez went tumbling head over 
heels down the sloping stone staircase. 

I moved instinctively, barely conscious of firing a 
short burst into each stack of gas cans. Then I centered 
the muzzle on Rahu’s chest and held the piece wide 
open. Shock of the slugs kept him occupied the brief 
moment it took to snatch up the machete and swing 
with all my power. The blade struck an inch above his 
upper knee-joint and a green ooze showed on the stump 
of the thigh as his severed leg fell into the gasoline gush- 
ing over the concave summit of the pyramid. Maniacal 
rage, hate and surprise poured from the creature’s maw 
as he staggered on the one remaining leg, lost his balance 
and fell heavily backward onto the thick timber. The 
fall jarred loose his grip on Pam. I dived for her. Please, 
dear God... 

The gory stump of Rahu’s thigh was growing an= 
other leg as he struggled to stand and fend me off, but I 
already had a firm grip on Pam’s collar, dragging her 
off the summit. 

“Run!” I shouted. “Down the pyramid.” 

The creature boggled in shock and disbelief at sight 
of his long awaited bride escaping, and he unable to 
pursue until his leg replaced itself. Pam was halfway to 
the ground and I had backed down a dozen steps from 
the summit when Rahu stood erect. Before he could 
move to the edge I had the Eye-Tie blowtorch out, 
valve wide open. The six-inch streak of flame that shot 
from the lighter was the most beautiful sight I had 
ever beheld. I pitched the lighter underhanded, as one 
does a softball, up onto the summit, then whirled and 
flung myself down the slope toward Pam’s retreating 
figure. - 

A mighty “whooosh” filled the night, was followed 
immediately by the blinding brilliance of two hundred 
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gallons of high-test gasoline being ignited. It lit the area 
brighter than the sun at midday, 

Pam came into my arms when I reached the helicop- 
ter, which was now idling quietly. Chavez, his blocky 
face a mask of bitter disappointment, stood near Ed- 
uardo and the professor as the five of us gazed upward 
at the holocaust atop the pyramid. At first only the fire 
was visible, the only sound the muffled roar of the burn- 
ing gasoline. Then we saw it; the creature—Rahu. 

He possessed two legs again, but was himself invis- 
ible. He had been drenched with raw gasoline when I 
tossed the lighter and the cans exploded, and he held 
both long arms straight out to the side, resembling noth- 
ing so much as a human fiery cross, as he inched back- 
ward toward the end of the heavy timber over the Well 
—scream after despairing, non-human, agonized scream 
of protest tearing from his throat. 5 

Pam shivered and hid her face against my chest just 
as he reached the end of the timber, his flaming fig- 
ure starkly outlined against the darker background of 
the night sky. With one final, mindless shriek, he pitched 
backward, pinwheeling from sight down into the Well 
of Sacrifice. 
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SPELLBINDING 
NOVELS OF 
ROMANTIC 
SUSPENSE : 


SIX QUEEN-SIZE GOTHICS 
for only $5.70 


Take all six of these Queen-Size Gothics and enjoy hours 
of rich reading pleasure. These are novels of love and mys- 
tery, passion and terror, which have never appeared in 
paperback editions before—so mail In the coupon below 
today and be prepared to spend many thrilling hours. 


1. THE HOUSE ON WINDSWEPT RIDGE by Katheryn Kime 
brough. Vera Blake came to take possession of her birth- 
right and instead found a heritage of ghastly fear. 


2. A SOUND OF DYING ROSES by Jean-Anne De Pré, 
What Georgia Wellington found at Seven Elms was an inde- 
finable atmosphere of menace ... a blood-chilling mystery 
that grew more threatening with every moment. 


3. INHERIT THE SHADOWS by Janet Lovesmith. A young 
girl trapped by ancient witchcraft, an eerie mansion, and a 
strange enthralling love. All the elements for suspenseful 
enjoyment. 


4. THE SILENCE by Richard Hubbard. Buffie Rawls came 
to Wateredge in love and hope. Then one pulsing, breathe 
less night all of her dreams and illusions were shattered. 


5. THE TWISTED CAMEO by Katheryn Kimbrough. Had 
oung Karen lived before In the old mansion or was it all an 
nsane dream? What was this hidden, mysterious past? 


6. WHITE JADE by Jan Alexander. The simple pendant 
around gouno Chris Channing’s neck leads her to romance, 
fear and a startling secret. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
Popular Library Publishers, 355 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 | 


Please send me sets of SPELLBINDING GOTHIC NOVELS @ $5.70 | 
| each set. I'm enclosing and ff not satisfied, 1 may return the 
| books In good condition. | 


Name. 
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DIRECT YOUR OWN DESTINY 


The Path Toward Greater Success and Happiness 
In Love, Marriage, Human Relationships, 
Financial Dealings Lies Ahead 


What do the next five years hold for you? Will you 
find the lover of your choice? Will the glamor and 
success you’ve always dreamed of, at last be yours? 
If you are single, will you marry? If married, will ie 
last? Will you achieve great wealth? Will rapid ad- 
vancement come to your career? Will the next five 
years bring you peace and contentment? 


The stars have the answer. This amazing book is your 
own personal and private forecast for the next five 
years. It reaches into the secret depths of your future 
and extracts the final answers to your hopes and 
dreams. 


Don’t waste a minute. Send for your copy of YOUR 
PROPHECY: FIVE YEAR FORECAST FOR ALL THE 
SIGNS TODAY. Priced at an incredibly low $4.95, 
it's a 288-page hardcover book, onc you will be proud 
to ‘own and treasure for years to come. 


Accept this free trial offer. Just fill out the coupon 
today and mail it, along with your check or money 
order for $4.95. We'll pay the postage and handling 
charges. Keep the book 10 days, and if not completely 
eee etn AE a ukiona free reond, cue 
Astrology Book Dept. 
POPULAR. LIBRARY INC, 
355 Lexington Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please rush me YOUR PROPHECY: FIVE YEAR FORECAST 
FOR ALL THE SIGNS. I enclose $4.95 for each copy ordered. 
After 10 days, if not completely satisfied, I may return,the book 
for a full refund, 
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CAUGHT IN 
THE FIERY GRASP 
OF THE HELL-CREATURE 


RAHU... 


ee They stood transfixed, by the Well of Sacrifice, help- 
ess prisoners of the Curse of Quintana Roo. The Pro- 
fessor, his daughter Pam and his assistant, Matt, had 
come here to unravel the mystery of the Sacred 


Codex. 


‘Now, from under the earth, came the horrendous 
moans, and then they came, minions of the hell- 
creature Rahu~giant things, ten feet tall, bearing 
death in their clawlike hands... 


The Frankenstein Horror Series is a group of en- 

tirely new stories that follow the fates of the primal 

monsters and their heirs, as they re-emerge from the 

w r the Unknown, the Unspeakable and the Un- 
ead. 


FIRST TIME IN PAPERBACK 
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